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THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Who has just returned from his record-breaking hunting trip in East and Central Africa. The ex-President, who is at present staying at the palace at 
Khartoum with his family, is still, notwithstanding his absence and his unofficial position, the most dominant factor in American public life, and the 
papers there chronicle his every movement and record his every speech from day to day 
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Fragnell 


MISS GILIAN WESTMACOTT 


The eldest daughter of Canon and Mrs. Westma- 

cott of St. German’s Vicarage, Cornwall, whose 

marriage to Mr. Edward Mayor of Lamellen, 

St. Tudy, Cornwall, eldest son of the late Edward 
Mayor of Lamellen, is announced 


The King at Biarritz. 


COLD, slight enough in its way 
but necessitating a day or two's 
confine- 
m*ecneat; 

marred the plea- 
sure which his 
Majesty is deriv- 
ing from his pre- 
sent visit -to 
Biarritz. It was 
caught by sitting 
near an open 
window in the 
train from Paris, 
and shows once 
more the dangers 
which beset the 
health of passen- 
gers even when the 
weather is uncon- 
scionably hot as it 
was in the present 
instance. Unfor- 
tunately, too, soon 
after his Majesty’s 
arrival at his 
destination the 
weather, which 
had previously 
been simply glo- 
rious, began to 
break up, and a 
sudden drop in the 
temperature and 
cessation of sun- 
shine at once en- 
sued. Under these 
disagreeable con- 
ditions the royal 
visitor was advised 
by his medical 
attendant to re- 
main indoors, 
The general health 


The Queen in London. 


] eanwhile her Majesty the Queen has 

been spending a quiet time at 
Buckingham Palace, visiting many friends, 
inspecting exhibitions, and literally going 
the round of all the new plays. Among 
those who have entertained her Majesty 
and the Princess Victoria within the last 
few days the dinner party given in their 
honour by Lord Revelstoke was perhaps 
the smartest dinner which has been given 
in London for some time. Among the 
guests, which also included the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, were Count Albert 


Mensdorff, M. Cambon, the Russian 
ambassador and Countess Benckendorff, 
M. de Villa Urrutia, the Duke and 


Duchess of Portland (the latter ina very 
pretty and simple dress of white satin), the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, Lady 
Ripon (who looked extremely handsome 
in black with a smoke-coloured kind of 
scar!), Lord and Lady Desborough, Lord 
and Lady Essex, and many others. Alter 
dinner a few more guests joined the party, 
and by way of amusement a pretty little 
French play was performed on a stage 
erected in the ballroom. The Opera and 


the Lyceum are the two theatres which 
the Queen visited last week, while on 
Tuesday afternoon her Majesty and the 
Princess Victoria dropped into The Play- 
house to see the performance. 
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Thomson 


MISS R. O. MACKENZIE 


Who is the daughter of the late Mr. Colin J. 

Mackenzie of Portmore, Peeblesshire, whose mar- 

riage to Mr. Douglas Coles of Peeble Coombe, 

Headley, Surrey, was recently announced to take 
place shortly 


A Political Party. 


Lady Allendale, who has taken her rank 

as one of the principal political 
hostesses of the 
day, gave a 
largely - attended 
political recep- 
tion—by the way, 
the second of the 
present season—at 
her lovely house 
at 114, Piccadilly, 
last Tuesday alter- 
noon. Among 
those present were 
quite a large num- 
ber of Liberal 
members, all look- 
ing remarkably 
cheerful it was 
noted, and _ their 
wives. The Lord 
Advocate dropped 
in for a short time, 
and Mr. Alfred 
Mond, Sir David 
Brynmor Jones, 
and Mr. Rees were 
also present. The 
ladies included 
Mrs. McKenna, in 
a pretty shade of 
pale grey and 
large beaver hat 
from which a grey 
veil floated-becom- 
ingly; Lady Nun- 
burnholme, in 
lovely sables; 
Mrs. Birrell; Mrs. 
Lewis Harcourt, 
whose tricorne hat 
trimmed with 
large white 
feathers was much 


of his Majesty is, THE AUSTIN CARAVAN AND ITS PIONEERS compeirery admired; Lady 
however, —_excel- es f : Pentland; and 
lent—and air and on Harvey oon taal Du Cros vie . party oe ite recently made a trip to Brighton in a new motor many other people 
“Le: = ravan, and enjoyed among other things a hot luncheon en route. The photograph shows the part : Ge: 
sunshine — should Wee Ae pay =~ prominent in the 


do the rest. 


during a halt at Horley. The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. Willie Du Cros, Mr. N. Quin, 
Mr. Charles Jarrott, Mr. Harvey Du Cros, jun., Mr. D’Arcy Baker, Mr. W. A. Turbin, and Mr. C. Tinnock 
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Liberal cause. 
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PROMINENT PERSONALITIES AT THE WHADDON CHASE AND LORD ROTHSCHILD’S STAGHOUNDS’ 


THE TATLER 


POINT-TO-POINT 


Which took place at Creslow last week. Our photograph on left depicts the Countess of Orkney (holding rest stick) discussing the day’s racing with a 
friend. On right Lady Malden is seen with Mrs. Edmunds and a friend 


Two Great Houses. 
Ithough the prospect in the way of 
dances is a rather gloomy one at 
present, the political horizon being so full 
of clouds that no one dares to fix the date 
for a ball except at the shortest notice, 
we may look forward to a good many 
receptions on a grand scale during thie 
season. Lord and Lady Crewe are to be 
big entertainers for the Liberal party this 
year, and to this end they have had Crewe 
House not only en- 
tirely redecorated but 
considerably enlarged. 
The Earl and Coun- 
tess of Granard, too, 
are presently going to 
take up their aboae at 
their magnificent old 
Georgian residence in 
Belgravia, now to be 
called Forbes House 
instead of Mortimer 
House, and will give 
entertainments on a 


magnificent scale 
there. 
> = cod 

A Change. 

“Lhe interior of the 
house has_ been 

almost entirely 

changed and it has 


been vastly enlarged, 
and the changes in 
the outer surroundings 
include the creation 
of a second carriage 
entrance on the Gros- 
venor Crescent side, 
the old one on the 
Halkin Street. side of 
the mansion (even 
with its two wide en- 
trances and gravelled drive) having in 
past times sometimes proved inconvenient 
in giving too sharply on the street. Fora 
London house the gardens and pleasure 
grounds, which include a wide stretch of 
smooth green lawns, are quite immense. 
a i 
An Interesting Engagement. 
mong the most interesting of recent 
engagements is that of the Hon. 
Grace Ridley to Lord Wolmer. ‘The 


Hon. Grace Ridley, who is the youngest 
of the late Viscount Ridley’s daughters 
and a sister of the present peer, is just two 
years younger than her fiancé, who is the 
eldest son of the Earl of Selborne, the 
Governor of Cape Colony. Under the 
chaperonage of her sister-in-law, the 
reigning Viscountess Ridley, the Hon. 
Grace Ridley has gone out a great deal 
in’ London society and has had several 
balls given for her at the family mansion 


A GROUP OF SPORTSMEN AT THE WHADDON CHASE POINT-TO-POINT 


The names, from left to right, are: Mr. Lionel Rothschild, M.P., Mr. Turner, Lord Orkney, 


and Mr. Leonard Avory 


in Carlton Ilouse Terrace. She has also 
spent much of her time since her début 
either at Dublin Castle or at the Vice- 
regal Lodge whilst staying with the Earl 
and Countess of Aberdeen. ‘The latter, 
who is her maternal aunt, has practically 
been a mother to her since the death of 
her favourite sister, the late Lady White- 
Ridley, who died just before the elevation 
of her husband, who was Sir Matthew 
White- Ridley, to the peerage. 
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The Latest American Fad. 
‘The latest fad among smart young 
American matrons is to leave olf 
their wedding rings. Older American 
Jadies are aghast with horror at the 
national danger they foresee in the growth 
of this custom among their countrywomen, 
and a fierce newspaper controversy is 
going on over it. “I wouldn’t wear a 
wedding ring,” a youthful married member 
of the “ Four Hundred” is quoted as say- 
ing, “it’s so ordinary,” 
and New York jewel- 
lers bear testimony to 
the fact that the wed- 
ding rings they make 
are daily growing 
smaller and _beauti- 
fully less. ‘‘ The slen- 
derness of the wedding 
ring DOW worn,” says 
the head of a famous 
Fifth Avenue jeweller’s 
shop, ‘“‘suggests that 
they are not meant for 
as long and constant 
service as the wedding 
rings of former days.” 


A Popular Race 
Meeting. 

he — Lincolnshire 

meeting, while 

never socially very 
smart, is nevertheless 
one of the most 
popular. meetings 
in the shires. This 
year the weather was 
glorious and the racing 
first-rate. The great 
event of the day was 
most exciting, and 
when Cinderello won 
the cheering was tremendous and. the 
enthusiasm intense. And it is this air of 
jovial good humour which makes these 
Lincoln races so extremely popular. 
Moreover, the course itself is almost 
perfectly situated from an artistic point 
of view—the beautiful old city stands so 
picturesquely at the top of the rising at 
the back, and the view of the wonderful old 
cathedral makes one of the pleasantest 
sights imaginable. 
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The American Office of 
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7, East 42nd Street, 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPREAR OF 
ARCHITECTURE: 


and II. Price 12s. 6d. each. 
EDITED BY 
MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


Being Measured Drawings and Photographs of Fine Examples and Details for 

the use of those who desire to study the work of the Masters in Architectural 

Design and Construction. The Plates are finely printed on stout art paper 

and collected in a neat portfolio so that each sheet can be detached for 
convenience of reference or study. 


Series I. 


Iirst Ser1gs—120 Plates with Portfolio. 


SECOND ,, 112 Plates, 8 pp. Notes and Portfolio. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, 


Telephone: 817 Gerrard. 


Ltd., S.W. 


BuILDABLE, Lonpon.” 


Caxton House, Westminster, 


Telegrams: “* 
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anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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Gaaw TH EATRE. Manager, Mr. GEoRGE EpWARDEs. 
CLOSED THIS WEEK. 


Easter Monday aud Every Evening at 8, 
OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 to 5. 


[= MPIRE. GRAND NATIONAL on the Bioscope. 

Cc “HULLO, LONDON!” REVUE, ‘f EAST TO WEST,” LYDIA KYASHT. 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
EASTER ON THE SUNNY SOUTH COAST. 


FAST TRAINS FROM LONDON BRIDGE, VICTORIA & KENSINGTON (Addison Rd.). 
CHEAP. RETURN TICKETS 


RETURN Fares FROM Ist and 3rd 

By ALL Lonpon TERMINI TO Cass Cass CLass. 

TRAINS ON 

EVERY BRIGHTON 14]- 8/3 7/- 
Fripay, WORTHING _. 15/- 9/3 7/9 
SATURDAY, LITTLEHAMPTON 5/- 10/6 8/3 
ANDISUNDAY) |p BOGNO 16/6 | 11/3 8/9 
AVAILABLE HAY LING ISLAND 17/6 11/6 9/6 
TO RETURN SOUTHSEA x 19/- 12/- 9/6 
ON THE PORTSMOUTH — 19/- 12/- 9/6 
SuNDAY or SLE G 21/6 13/6 11/- 
FOLLOWING 14/- 10/- 7/9 
Monpay or 14/- 10/6 8/- 
TurEspay. 14/- 10/6 8/- 
HASTINGS 14/- 10/6 8/- 


These Tickets will also be issued on March 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th, available to return by any 
train, according to class, on any day except day of issue, up to and including Tuesday, March 29th. 

Day Excursions will be run on Good Friday, Easter Sunday and Monday. 

Brighton in 60 minutes—Daily, except Easter Monday—The “Southern Belle,” 
Pullman Express, well ventilated, leaves Victoria at 11.0a.m. Single Ticket 9s. 6d., Day Return 
Ticket 12s., returning at 5.45 p.m. on Week-days and 5.0 p.m. and 9.30 p.m..on Sunday 

Eastbourne in 14 hours by Pullman Limited every Sunday (not Good Friday) from 
Victoria 10.45a.m. Returning at 5.15 p.m. Single Ticket 11s. 6d., Day Return Ticket 12s. 6d. 

Details of Supt. of Line, L.B. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Spend Easter at the Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
Best centre in England for Motoring and Driving. Charming country. Splendid roads. 
Garage for 60 cars. Telegrams: ‘Regent.’ Phone 741 Leamington. 
CO0OKHAM.- Ferry Hotel. 

banks of the river, in the most picturesque spot on the Thames. 


management.—Apply PROPRIETRESS. 


This old-established Family Hotel, charmingly situated on the 
Re-opened under new 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S NEW WAIST-LINE CORSET 


is the IDEAL OF PERFECTION. The contour is graceful, the fashioning elegant, and the 
build on Anatomical Principles. Particulars and Prices on application to— 


280, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SRE is olke Le itr 


for March 26th will contain— 


HUNTING IN- FRANCE WITH 
ERIN CE VOR Ale 


A Unique Picture of a French Stag Hunt. 


SPECIAL EASTER SUPPLEMENT. 


Sacred Scenes by Modern Artists. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. SE SDE tie call sy atl chy 6d. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER: 
THE cCLOURS. No. HI.—THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. By AtFrep E. T. Watson, 
Illustrated. 
THE DOUBLE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. By Sir Home Gorpon, Bt. 
WILD-FOWLING ON A BRITISH COLUMBIAN LAKE. By R. Lrckiz-Ewinc. 
THE WHITE LION. By Grorrrey WILLIAMS. 
THE HORSE SHOW SEASON. By Arruur W. CoaTEN. 
THE SWATOW JUNK. By Humpnurey H. Hipwecv. 
POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASING. By R. Eyre. 


A MORNING BY - SOUTH AFRICAN RIVER. By H. A. Brypen. 
THE RACING SEASON. By “ Raprier.” 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue JANUARY Awarp. Il1lustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- Price 1/=- 


VOLUMES |. to XXXIIl. of 


AGC esl) ya Ray cod Cello he ets 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. Vol. XXXIV., I2s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 
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THE MESMERIC COUNTESS. 


THE COUNTESS TARNOWSKA GIVES HER EVIDENCE FROM THE DOCK 


$a ee she 


~ 5 ek ae 


ANOTHER PORTRAIT OF THE NOTORIOUS COUNTESS TARNOWSKA 


IN THE DOCK 


The countess, who is the central figure in one of the most remarkable murder trials of modern ‘times, is seen above giving her evidence as far removed 
from the judge as possible. 


It is reported that this arrangement was made to prevent this extraordinary woman from exercising an undue influence over 


him. The countess, in addition to being a very beautiful woman, seems to be possessed of some strange hypnotic influence which she used to the 
full over her many lovers. 


In the dock she has made a complete denial of the charges brought against her, and has striven by every word and gesture 
at her command to crush with contempt and disdain her one-time lover, Naumoft 
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In Town and Out. 


Some Social Doings of the Week. 


@onsid ering it is Lent, and that a num- 

ber of socially prominent people are 
away holiday-making in the gloriously 
sunny South, London has really been quite 
gay for some little time past. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales gave a dinner party 
last week which was very smart and very 
exclusive ; Lady Plymouth gave a concert 
last Wednesday at which Princess Henry 
of Battenberg was present. The concert 
was given in aid of the Belgrave Hospital 
for Children and 
was a great suc- 
cess, the artistic 
singing of Miss 
Amy Evans, the 
new Welsh 
soprano, being 
much appreciated. 
A concert was 
also given at 
10, Grosvenor 
Square, by Mr. and 
Mrs. McEwen the 
previous day, 
when the playing 
of the three nieces 
of Herr Joachim 


was the attrac- 
tion, and _ the 
Dowager Lady 


Stewart - Richard- 
son, Lady Otto- 
line, and Lady 
3raybrooke were 
among the audi- 
ence. 


Popular Functions. 
eo} Thursday 
the. exhibi- 
tion and sale of 
Irish industries at 
Grosvenor House 
attracted a_ very 
large attendance. 
The Princess of 
Wales was present, 
and the many 
stalls, held for the 
most part by Irish 
peeresses, were all 
beautifully deco- 
rated and most 
attractive. Then, 
of course, the 
Beecham Opera 
season, which un- 
fortunately came 
to an end _ last 
Saturday evening, 
has been the 
recreation of all 
that. is musical 
and smart in 
London ever since 
its opening. six 
weeks ago, while 
the Elektra nights, especially those con- 
ducted by the composer, far surpassed in 
social brilliance. many+ of | those» which 
belong properly to the grand season. 


A Real Royal Romance. 
Should the~rumoured engagement of 
Princess Clémentine of Belgium and 
Prince .Victor Napoleon receive official 
confirmation—as it is shortly expected 
that it will—we shall be able to con- 
template one of the rarest of events, that 
of the happy ending to a real royal 
romance. About five years ago it 


became whispered abroad that there was 
a love affair between King Leopold’s 
youngest daughter and Prince Victor 
Napoleon ; but le vienx Popol, not wishing 
to give any pees offence in his be- 
loved Paris by allowing his daughter to 
marry the Bonapartist. pretender, reso- 
lutely refused to allow the affaire to 
continue, much to the indignation of the 
Belgian people. Moreover, Prince Victor 
has. already a morganatic wile who is 
the mother of his three.children; but no 


THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS WITH HER THREE CHILDREN 


This charming portrait study is the first taken since the King of Belgium’s accession to the throne on 


the death of his uncle, the late King Leopold 


sooner was King Leopold gathered to 
his fathers than there was a rapproche- 
ment between the couple which will in 
all probability end in the official announce- 
ment of their engagement as soon as the 
Belgian Court has gone out of mourning. 
Both Princess Clémentine and _ Prince 
Victor are- immensely rich, while the 
former possesses a splendid palace ad- 
joining the royal one in Brussela The 
3elgian capital is intensely delighted at 
the prospect of the marriage as the 
princess is by far the most popular of 
the late King’s daughters, and the prince is 
also a great favourite in Belgian society. 
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The Recent Taxi Decision. 
he result of the action against the taxi- 
cab driver who relused to take a fare, 
which was lost by the defendant, will be 
received with enthusiasm by all those 
who have suffered countless inconveniences 
because these monarchs of the road 
refuse to take anyone until the two or 
three hours which they devote to taking 
their tea and dinner have at last expired. 
This would not be so exasperating were it 
not from the fact that the whole of the 
cab rank insist in 
taking their meals 
together and at 
the same time, 
while the poor 
pedestrian upon 
whom they live 
can beg and im- 
plore in vain to 
be taken some- 
where and hardly 
obtain even a civil 
word by way of 
small compensa- 
tion. 


The Taximan. 


4 he hansom 


cabman, 


who used to be 
the autocrat of 
the town, is now 


humbled by come 
petition and is the 
recipient of every- 
body’s pity, as 
indeed he should 
be; but the light 
of all his past 
offences pale by 
the side of the 
condescension of 
the taximan who 
has taken his 
place. Yet after 
all it is the public 
that is to blame. 
Like all spoilt 
darlings of popu- 
lar favour he 
turns to smite the 
hand which has 
showered favours 
upon him. From 
being cheaper 
than his prede- 
cessor he has now 
become consider- 
ably more dear, 
thanks to the 
extra tip, which 
increases and in- 
creases until it 
has become almost 
equal to the fare 
itself. But we 
could even sup- 
port this too were it not that one leéls 
that each ride is merely a few minutes of 
glorious condescension on the part of the 
Moloch on the box. 


Sd 

At Last! 
We are thankful that the dinner, tea, and 

supper hour fetish has at last been 
dissipated and that we shall no longer 
be obliged to turn away rebuffed before 
a whole cab rank of waiting taxis 
merely because the servants of the 
public have the convivial desire to take 
all their meals together. 
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CHURCH PARADE IN NEW YORI 


‘+*Thhe Tatler’? Photographer Snaps Some Leading Members of 
the “Four Wundred.” 


MRS. W. K. VANDERBILT, JUN., WITH HER TWO DAUGHTERS, MURIEL AND CONSUELO 


Walking along Fifth Avenue after church. Mrs. ‘‘W. K.,” as she is affectionately known by her large circle of friends, is one of the most popular 
hostesses in New York 


MRS. OGDEN MILLS MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 


A recent snapshot of the New York social leader leaving her residence in Wife of the millionaire sportsman, with her two children, Flora and 
Fifth Avenue for church parade Cornelius William, at church parade 


iE WATE Bi 


MORE TALK, TEDIOUS AND OTHER 


Y the production, almost in imme- 
diate succession, of two such pieces 
as Mr. Bernard Shaw's Misalliance 
and Mr. Granville Barker's Mladvas 

House the Duke of York’s Repertory Theatre 
has, we consider, made an unfortunate 
mistake. It is all very well to call the 
stage the finest pulpit in the world, but 
surely it is not necessary at the same time 
to make that pulpit prosy. There isan old 
saying about example being better than 
precept ; we believe it applies primarily to 
conduct of life, but it might just as well 
be applicable to. the theatre, where even 
one illuminating action is worth hours 
and hours of continuous talky-tallk, mostly 
dull. Besides, no man can 
possibly be brilliant for 
four hours at a_ stretch, 
more especially when he 
confines himself merely to 
a réchauffé of Nietzsche, 
and the sexual problem as 
it is has sent us to sleep 
for the last two generations. 


So a 


I" this particular instance 
Mr. Granville Barker is 


so much more impressive 
when he—as a man olf 
ideas — is least intrusive. 


The first act of The Madras 
House gives more food for 
thought and reflection 
than all the more or less 
tedious diatribes of the sub- 
sequent acts put together. 
In it we are introduced to 
the Huxtable family, con- 
sisting of Henry Huxtable, 
the father — wile - ridden, 
conventional, and cha- 
racterless; Catherine Hux- 
table, the mother, - still 
more conventional, narrow, 
ignorant, but quite well- 
meaning ; and the six Hux- 
table daughters, mostly of 
a certain age, all  un- 
married, all leading the 
useless, narrow, sterile lives 
of the unmarried middle- 
class woman of twenty 
years ago, and in far too 
many instances of the 
present day. With unerring 
skill the dramatist shows 
us into the very soul of 
these narrow lives. It is 
all wonderfully, vividly, 


horribly true. The dulness 
of it all, the outlook— 
almost sordid in its utter 


conventionality—the pain- 
tul lack of all vital purpose 
or initiative, and the 
glimpses of the future 
tragedy which overtakes 
so many of those middle- 
class women who, having failed to obtain 
husbands, fail also to strike out any other 
path of definite usefulness for themselves 
in this world. In this act it seemed as if 
the audience were going to witness as 
wonderful a picture of the middle-class 
existence as the same author's Voysey 
Inheritance; the disappointment there- 
fore was all the greater for a most 
promising beginning. 
As! even the second act showed signs 
of the malign influence which was 
at work in the dramatist’s brain and 
which was to culminate in a fourth act, 
which for absolute dreariness has surely 
rarely been equalled. The scene is laid in 


‘teristics. 


the directors’ office of the Madras House, an 
emporium situated we believe at Clap- 
ham. The whole business is to be bought 
from the Huxtable family by an enter- 
prising American who intends to run it 
on popular lines, namely, that the ladies’ 
departments should be served by men, 
the best-looking that can be found, and 
the men’s department by. girls, also en- 
dowed with the same valuable charac- 
Meanwhile, however, there is a 
scandal on the premises. The head 
milliner has been seen by the manageress 
being kissed by one of the shop assistants, 
a married man. To make matters worse 
she is also discovered later to be in that 


MR. CECIL KINNAIRD 


In his tine rendering of the part of Captain Fraser of the Gordons in ‘‘ The Fighting 
Chance,” the great military melodramatic success at the Lyceum. 
should feel at home in his part as he was formerly in the Gordon Highlanders and 
fought with them through the South African War. 
old Etonians on the stage and had many varied experiences before starting on his 
dramatic career, in which he promises to be singularly successful 


condition, the rarity of which is at the 
present time so greatly disturbing the 
minds of all true French patriots. Put- 
ting the usual twos and twos together it 
has been more than surmised among 
them that both these circumstances have 
a certain bearing one upon the other. 
The result is a threatened action for 
libel and a_ general meeting of the 
dramatis peysonce in the directors’ office. 
The unfortunate part, however, is that 
the young woman who has been what 
is popularly looked upon as “ wronged” 
refuses absolutely to declare the name of 
her seducer, as indeed why shouid she? 
The man who has been ‘accused of it 
stoutiy denies the accusation, the proof 


oe 
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of it being that the young woman in- 
forms his wile that she could have been 
married to him if she had liked him sufh- 
ciently well long before she, the wile, had 
ever a chance of taking her place. In the 
end, however, it is discovered that the 
father of the child is none other than 
Constantine Madras, one of the sleeping 
partners of the great firm. Having left 
his wife and child some years ago. in 
England he had gone to live in the ast, 
turned a Mahomedan, and followed out 
the precept that when in Rome one should 
contrive to do as Rome does. The know- 
ledge of the child’s paternity is not dis- 
covered, however, until the fourth act. 
Roa i wR 

[2 the meantime we have 

the fairly amusing, but 
neither very original and 
certainly not new, scene 
of the different conclusions 
arrived at in the sexual 
question between a Maho- 
medan with a succession 
of wives, a strict mono- 
gamist with an only and 
certainly overpowering 
partner of connubial joys, 
an American, who in vulgar 
parlance is ready to worship 
anything in the guise of a 
petticoat merely because 
she is a woman and there- 
fore sacred, and another 
man who cannot help 
running after every pretty 
woman he sees from no 
conviction for or against 
monogamy or polygamy 
whatsoever. A little of it, 
however, would have gone 
a very long way, more 
especially as up to that 
moment the audience had 
been merely gasping after 
a series of what for a 
better word can only be 
called tag-ends of interest- 
ing plots, and were anxious 
to arrive at something de- 
finite regarding at least one 
of them. But alas! they 
were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Before the third act 
had got well under way it 
was quickly discovered that 
everything which had gone 
before was merely a pleasant 
if circuitous route to a 
lengthy, wearisome, and 
drearily unilluminating dis- 
cussion upon the advan- 
ages and disadvantages of 
polygamy, polyandry, and 
monogamy. 


Mr. Kinnaird 
he last act, in which the 
discussion is_princi- 
pally taken up by Philip 
Madre. and his charming young wile, Was 
perhaps the culminating point of a play 
which, starting admirably enough, fizzled 
out at last into absolute dreariness. I can 
only fully explain the eflect of this act by 
saving that one felt like a hungry man 
being forced to listen to pages and pages 
of somebody’ s views of lile while a very 
excellent hot supper was quickly getting 
cold. So many people live their three 
score years and ten only to sum up their 
experiences eventually in one trite plati- 
tude. But the philosophers of this world 
avoid them, or else confine their conver- 
sation to mundane things. The Madras 
House ccntains many clever remarks; but 
what a desert lies between them ! 
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SELF-REFORMATION BY THE PEERS 
Taking the Wind Out of Mr. Asquith’s Sails. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON THE WAY TO MAKE HIS EPOCH-MAKING SPEECH PROPOSING DRASTIC AND 
FAR-REACHING REFORMS 


Lord Rosebery (on left), Lord Newton, and Lord Ridley, the ardent Tariff Reformer (on right) 
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THE TATLER 


Tattlings tine : 


Monte Carlo 
HE house committee of a 
well-known club here 
—wild horses will not 
drag its name from me 
—recently received this unique 
complaint :— 

“T have the honour to inform 
you that | lunched at the club 
this afternoon and had as my 
guests three gentlemen—one a 
certain lieutenant - colonel—all 
well-known gourmets. Among 
other things an omelette au 
rhum was served. It contained 
only three flies. 

““As an old member of this 
club, jealous of its reputation, I 
naturally found this very em- 
barrassing as in order to make 
an equitable division of the 
omelette it was necessary to 
divide a fly—a nice bit of carv- 
ing as you must concede—or 
lorego a fly myself. I beg to 
suggest that in the future when 
an omelette is served for four 
persons it should be either with 
(a) four flies or (b) no flies at 
all.” Those of my readers who 
know the merry Riviera fly will 
appreciate the point of my story. 

M. Rougier, the aviator, is 
flying daily here, and his per- 
formances are quite marvellous. 
He starts from the little quai 
and returns to the exact spot 
from which he started with un- 
failing accuracy. One evening 
he went very lar out to sea 
past Cap Martin. Arriving off 
Mentone he turned and came 
back over Cap Martin. The flight was 
noteworthy for its wonderful regularity. 
At times M. Rougier flies over mountains 
3,000 {t. above sea-level. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennerley Rumford 
(Madame Clara Butt) have left for England. 
Before leaving the sunny south Mr. and 
Mrs. Rumford kindly faced the terrors of 
‘Tue TATLER man’s camera, and a charm- 
ing picture, which will soon appear in 
these pages, was the result. 

To vary.the monotony of things here 
we have hada sort of a revolution. As 
most people know, the principality of 
Monaco, which includes Monte Carlo, is 
the last civilised country in the world 
where absolute autocracy still exists and 
where the population have no rights and 
are at the mercy of the will of a single man. 

Well, to cut a long story short, 
a constitutional committee was formed 
and an interview with Prince Albert 
was demanded; the wily sovereign of 
Rouletteville. however, replied to his 
faithful people that he was too busy with 
the arrangements for the inauguration of 
the Oceanographic Museum and could not 
possibly receive the committee until April 2, 
three weeks after the opening ceremony. 

The Constitutionalists thereupon re- 
plied that if H.S.H. refused to grant them 
an audience prior to that date they would 
take violent measures to prevent the great 
series of {€&tes in connection with the 
opening ceremony taking place. 

At this juncture, I am told on very 
good authority, Prince Albert requested 
the French Government to lend him a few 
soldiers to reinforce his microscopic army, 
but met with a curt refusal. 

Then the Prince at last deigned to 
receive the deputation, and a long pro- 
cession of Monegascs marched to the palace 


AT MONTE CARLO 


On the left is seen Mrs. Pelton, wife of the famous American millionaire, 
and on right the Baroness van Broning, ‘‘snapped” ona recent shopping 


expedition 


and some of them were admitted to the 
courtyard and demanded an interview with 
their monarch. He appeared at the head 
of the grand staircase and spoke with the 
three leaders of the movement. The talk 


PRINCE MAURICE HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST 


Orders lunch at Ciro’s. A recent snapshot at 
Monte Carlo, where Prince Maurice is one of the 
best-known habitués 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


was brief but to the point, 
H.S.H. consenting to nominate 
a commission consisting ol three 
delegates appointed by himself 
and three by the “rebels” to 
sift their claims. They claim 
the right of free speech, {reedom 
of meeting, the liberty of the 
press, and that the Government 
appointments shall be filled by 
Monegascans instead of by Bel- 
gians and other foreigners as at 
present; in fact, they want 
Monaco for the Monegascs. M. 
Camille Blanc and the big 
hotelkeepers of Monte Carlo 
were in fear and_ trembling 
all the morning lest the revo- 
lutionary procession — should 
wend its way in the direction 
of the Casino and Monte Carlo 
as it was feared that the effect 
would not be beneficial to their 
pockets, because some of the 
visitors, fearing pikes and blood- 
shed, might have departed to 
quieter and more _ peacelul 
regions of the earth. However, 
all is now tranquil, and Monaco 
will no doubt have its Parlia- 
ment—and Budget—in the near 
future. 

My recent remarks on crou- 
piers at the Casino have been 
somewhat resented by the fra- 
ternity and their supporters. It 
appears from some remarks in 
a contemporary that they are 
a thoroughly honest and respect- 
able body of men and quite 
without cupidity, and that they 
can be compared to the Paris 
bank messengers, who, dressed in blue 
uniforms and cocked hats, stroll about 
all day with fabulous sums of money 
in their portfolios for a wage of 5 f. 
per diem. 

The wily croupier at the Casino, 
of course, gets more than this, but still 
little enough considering the arduous- 
ness of his task. Beginning at £8 per 
month his screw mounts by annual in- 
stalments to £15; if he isa reliable and 
smart fellow he may in time become a 
chef de partie at £20 per month. [Even- 
tually he may rise to the “ plum” of his 
trade—an inspectorship-—carrying with it 
a salary of between £28 and £32 per 
month. 

Disputes at the tables are settled thus: 
for instance, two ladies sitting near to- 
gether both score a win; one of them 
snatches up her winnings and her neigli- 


bour’s too. Then a dispute arises, 
play is stopped, and high words 
arise. The croupiers make a_ gallant 


attempt to restore peace but without 
success ; then comes a chef de partie, who 
vainly tackles the matter, then comes a 
quiet-looking inspector, who calmly tells 
both women to leave the table. These 
tactics have the desired effect, for rather 
than vacate her seat the robber yields 
up her ill-gotten gains and peace is 
restored. 


Cannes. 


viators are busily aviating here in 
preparation for the flying meeting 
(March 27 to April 3). M. Popoff on a 
Wright biplane has made some wonderful 
flights, and Mr. Sands has returned from 
Heliopolis with a couple of Antoinette 
monoplanes in his luggage. 
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ASSISTING “LWA DIVINE 


Bert 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF MLLE. M. L. DERVAL 


One of the most celebrated beauties of the Parisian stage, who is playing witn a good deal of success in ‘‘La Beffa,”’ the new play in which Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt takes the principal part. ‘La Beffa’’ was produced for the first time just recently and promises to be one of the most successful plays seen 
at the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt 
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PRISCILLA IN. PARIS—continued. 


and then we may pray that they come 
home as happily as they set out, for the 
young Parisian workman is not quite as 
trustworthy as Teddy or Billy when he 
takes Nelly or Mary Jane to Hampstead 
Heath on bank holiday. On the other hand, 
the midinette is not quite the helpless 
creature that Mary Jane is once outside 
her sphere of sewing or dusting, whatever 
her employment may be, and the little 
midinette who makes an unfortunate faux- 
pas at the beginning of her career merely 
changes her tactics, and if she cannot 
succeed as an honourable mére de famille 
or as a premiére vendeuse she goes on 
the stage, le café concert, and fights 
her way to the top, and whether 
that “top” is worth getting or not 
she manages to get it sooner or later. 
“The favourite « ‘‘outside - Paris” 
haunts are St. Cloud, Suresnes, 
Versailles, Chatou, where they lunch 
or dine sur l’herbe, atid finish up the 
evening by dancing in the open air 
outside the cafés to the strains of a 
wheezy violin and tinkling harp. 
Sometimes the holidaymakers prefer 
to catch an early train back to Paris 
and go to the music-hall or Circus. 
The calé concerts are packed on 
Good Friday night, for that day is 
absolutely the ‘only day in the 
whole year when the butchers (pork 
butchers also) have a holiday. You 
will object, uncle, that several of 
them close their shops every Sunday 
at mid-day; you are right, but at 
midnight they are off to the Halles 
or preparing to receive goods, while 
the Good Friday holiday lasts from 
mid-day to mid-day. 
8 8 ® 
hildren enjoy Easter in Paris 
because of the Easter eggs, but 
the fashion seems to be dying out, 
and the children and demi-mondaines 
are practically the only receivers of 
presents—the children because we 
love to please them and the fair 
ladies because they’ see to it that 
an occasion for a present is not 
passed over lightly. An Laster egg 
can cost anything [rom one sou to a 
few millions if you like to make it 
of gold and fill it oe diamonds. 


% 


“TL his, year, of course, Chantecler has 


inspired the egomakers, and 
we have hundreds of Chantecler 
articles on the market. 1 like the 


children’s eggs best—the chocolate 
ones like a Chinese ivory ball—a big 
egg with lots of smaller ones inside 


in London you are always likely to find 
nine people go to the Tate while the tenth. 
goes to roe National Gallery. 
i i 

i you want to hear mass wondertully 

sung and the organ matyellously 
played go to any of the big churches, but 
surtout to Notre Dame or the Madeleine. 
At Notre Dame you will be impressed and 
awed. At the Madeleine you will feel good 
and at peace with everybody unless. you 
happen to have a splitting headache 
because you are not used to the powerful 
smell of incense that is so impressionant. 


©! course you will probably elect to go 

Folies Bergéresing to see Grossmith 
and other English turns in the I°.B. revue. 
Grossmith is just now the darling of the 
Parisiennes, and he will be able to sell 
tons of waste paper if he keeps all the 
billets-doux and scented poulets that arrive 
at the theatre every evening. Why is it, 
uncle? He is a delightful man, very splen- 
daciously dressed, and a good dancer, but 
his phiz is really quite inclined to ugli- 
ness. I like ugly men myself, but | know 
that as a rule French women rave over 
handsome men—genre yourself (ahem !)— 
that is why | am puzzled at Gros- 
smith’s success parmis ces dames. 
Now, uncle darling, | am going to 
tell you a little story that is quite 
an Easter story since it has to do 
with eggs. I giveit to you ina 
condensed form. 

% a 

Dubois was a tubby little 
t Frenchman who lived at 
Becon-les-Bruyéres in a tiny little 
house with a tiny little wile. 
M. Dubois loved his little house and 
his little wife, but he loved the latter 
{rom force of habit while he cared 
for his house with all the pride of a 
man olf property. It was an ugly 
little house really, and it took you 
exactly one minute and a hall to 
walk round the grounds of M. Dubois 
even if you stopped a moment to 
admire the chicken run, for M. Dubois 
had three hens, and they laid real 
eggs ane were his greatest treasures, 


very dee M. Dubois went to Paris 
on business and every day he 
took his déjetiner in a little restau- 
rant where the lady at the desk was 
blonde and charming ; but she was 
also trés anémique, and the doctor, 
so she confided to the sympathetic 
ear of M. Dubois, had ordered her 
to drink Mariani wine and _ gobé 
fresh eggs. The trouble was that 
one could not, ‘fas you know, mon- 
sieur, obtain eges that are vraiment 
of the day itsell for love or money.’ 
For money perhaps not, thought M. 
Dubois, but for love—ah me! On 
his way home to Becon-les-Bruyéres, 
the tiny house, and the tiny wile, 
M. Dubois bought three Parisian new- 
laid eggs. When the sun rose next 
morning he crept Irom the conjugal 
couch, and leaving the still snoring 
Madame Dubois made his way down 
to the chicken house. 
ca 


~hat hee he caissiéve at the little 


Bert 
it; you have to eat the big ones to MLLE. VIX restaurant gobéd her three fresh 
get at the tiny one right in the The beautiful and accomplished singer who is at present Cggs; but Madame Dubois fled in 
ae that holds the surprise. appearing as Carmen, in which character she is shown in the dismay from the dining-room, where 


Talking of eating, uncle, makes me 
think of hot-cross buns. Do you 
know that there is only one place in 
Paris where you can get them? It is 
a Miss Kate Leyne’s British dairy in the 

Xue Cambron, and I go there and munch 
Seen three or four as well as take a 
dozen or so away with me, not forgetting 
a few Bath buns and jam rolls and any- 
thing else thoroughly English that happens 
to be about. 


te. tt 


|! you want to have the museums and 


‘picture galleries to yourself, uncle 
dear, go there at ISaster-time. You won't 
find a soul in the Louvre; you may 


possibly find a dozen people at the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, but that collection of 
pictures is le méme genre as the Tate, and 


above photograph, at the Théatre de |l’Opéra Comique, Paris 


V hen evening falls, uncle, you will, of 

course, adjourn to the theatre. You 
have a wide choice there, dear. ‘There’s 
a new revue at the Cigale in which de Max 
appears. Fancy de Max on the music-hall 
stage; but he seems quite at home there 
and quite happy in his Chantecler compere 
part. It is futiny, isn’t it? \When Rostand 
was hunting around for an actor to play 
the rédle of the cock l:e nearly chose de 
Max, and now de Max is playing in a 
parody of that part. By the way, uncle, 
the youngster who shot himself’ on the 
great actor’s doorsteps is quite well now, 
thank you, and will probably go home 
and marry his waiting fiancée and live 
happily ever after. 
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the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
(though I don’t suppose she would 
have called it that) was unbearable. It 
was all the more extraordinary that she 
had herself{—oui, madame—taken the eggs 
from under the hens herself; but yes! This 
state of affairs lasted for a few weeks, and 
Madame Dubois was thinking of asking 
M. le Curé to intervene as she felt sure that 
the fowls had the evil eye cast upon them. 
One day, however, the mystery ceased, for 
M. Dubois on returning home discovered his 
wife waiting for him just inside the gate ; 
in one hand she held the carpet-beater and 
in the other an egg on which was stamped 
in blue letters, ‘‘ Oeuf du jour, 15 centimes.” 
M. Dubois realised that his sin had found 
him out, and he turned his left cheek 
meekly. There’s a nice story—PRIScILLA. 
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ITOGRAPHS HERE AND THERE. 


THE LITTLE SPANISH PRINCES GOING FOR A WALK 


The Prince of Asturias and Prince Jaime, the sons of the King and Queen of Spain, leaving the royal palace at Seville for their morning walk. It will 
be noticed that the elder prince bears a strong likeness to his royal mother, while Prince Jaime favours his father, the King 


ALDERMAN LADY ST. HELIER TWO PICTURESQUE PEERS 
The wife of the late famous judge, who is the first woman to attain the Lord Ribblesdale (on right) and Lord Revelstoke arriving at the House of 
distinction of the aldermanic bench, and Mr. Percy Simmons arriving at Lords with Lord Chesterfield, whose wife is the subject of the Open Letter 
Spring Gardens for the first meeting of the new L.C.C. this week 
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ibiiee Ale. 


RICHARD 


IXING. 

More Illicit Heart-throbs. 

He HIE woman started, shivered, 
opened her eyes with a little 
gasp, then sat up, whilst two 
big tears rolled slowly down her 

cheek. ‘You fool!’ she muttered angrily,” 

and there it was that I felt in com- 
plete agreement with Margaret Nield, the 
heroine of Mrs. Stanley Wrench’s latest 


novel, “The Perfect Passion” (Long), 
for she is one of those silly, laclirymose, 


sensuously sentimental sort of women who 
are always getting into scrapes, having 
heartburns concerning them, and 
getting into fresh ones of exactly 
the same description immediately 


afterwards. Once, we are informed. 
she had been a celebrated singer, 


but, having had a baby, is obliged 
apparently, to retire to some rural 
“hole,” and there forced at last to 
marry a wealthy, drunken, brutal 
old farmer who was living in the 
district. 
The Inevitable ‘‘ Past.” 

f course, he knows nothing about 

the family as it is hidden away 

somewhere in Germany, but he does 
eventually come across a bundle of 
letters from the child to its mother 
—letters which he supposes to have 
been written to her by some man. 
Immediately taxing his wife with 
unfaithfulness he strikes her over the 
face with his hunting crop. Now 
no woman in a story such as this 
could possibly live through an insult 
like that without having some Iriend 
tucked away at the end of the orchard 
who kisses her passionately and begs 
her to fly with him. And the gentle- 
man in this instance is one Walter 
Powlesland, a cousin of the heroine’s, 
a man who has loved her madly for 
many years but has been too timid 
to tell her so, and has gone away 
suddenly to get over his infatuation, 
leaving her under the sad impression 
that he has ceased to care for her at 
ali. Result—the heroine has a child 
by a singer, hasa loveless marriage 
with the aforementioned farmer, and 
eventually explanations between 
them come, ol course, all too late. “That, 
however, is where the perfect passion comes 
in, and if most people would not take 
Mrs. Wrench’s tragedy very seriously it 
would not be for want of the authoress’s 
full descriptions of ‘‘ yearnings and haunt- 
ings” on the part of both these dis- 
appointed lovers. It ends eventually, 
however, by the lady going into a convent 
and the man introducing her illegitimate 
child into the mother’s family, which had 
disowned her when the child was born. 


Readable but Futile. 
Bt indeed “A Perfect Passion’”’ is the 
sort of book that no one will dream 


of taking seriously for a moment. They 
will be content to find that it is very 
readable and leave it all at that. The 


book will probably be banned by the 
libraries and thus command a fair circu- 
lation among the youthful and idle, but 
in my opinion it should be excluded from 
those respectable portals, not because it is 
indecent—it is not really—but because it 
shows neither literary style, good taste, 


probability, any observation, or beyond a 
mild effort at impropriety any raison 
d'étre whatsoever. At its best it is likea 
penny novelette written by a youthful 
investigator of the sexual question. Un- 
consciously, however, 1t is funny, as when 
Margaret tells the village schoolmistress 
the name of her child’s father, ‘still one 
of the finest tenors in Europe, and she 
whispered a name at which her com- 
panion thrilled in excitement,’ and we 
find that this same celebrated gentleman 
is giving singing lessons in the second-rate 
pension where his own child is being 
boarded. People really do not do those 
kind of things. But then, of course, we 


FOUR TIMES MARRIED 


Our larger photograph depicts Mr. Nat Goodwin 
standing outside his bungalow at Los Angeles, 
California, with ‘‘Mrs. Nat’ No. 4. The famous 
actor is now devoting himself to writing his 
personal recollections, which bear the title, ‘‘ Why 
Four Beautiful His first 
was Eliza Weatherby, an English actress, Nellie 
Pease was the second ‘‘ Mrs. Nat,” while of course 
the beautiful Maxine Elliott (a photograph of 
is seen immediately abcve) was his third 


Women Married Me.” 


whom 
wife 
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must not dream of probabilities in a story 
which drags in anything as long as it 
creates a “scene.” 


Thoughts from ‘‘A Perfect Passion.” 

Fe world where a soul sits idle and 
5 companionless is the home ol 

misery.” 

‘A good digestion anda placid con- 
science is paradise, but the memory of 
forgotten misdemeanours is purgatory few 
nowadays do not experience.’ 

“The longing for a home of her own, 
the fear of a desolate old age, haunts so 
many women.” 

“A woman does not know what 
love is until she understands life and 
its mysteries.” 

“A woman doesn’t count age if 
aman, a real good man, loves ler 
and she loves him.” 


Light and Pretty. 


Ms Curtis Yorke’s new novel, 
“Wayward Anne” (Long), 
comes to us in an artistic green 


binding with a picture on the cover 
of the red-haired heroine who te- 
sembles nothing so much as a flam- 
boyant fashion-plate lady who has 
““oone wrong.” Anyone, however, 
who knows the dainty stories of this 
popular authoress will be well aware 
that though Anne might have beeu 
wayward she was assuredly never 


wicked. Indeed, she is the most 
innocent and delightful ingénue 
imaginable. Her friendship—quas1- 


platonic—-with a man who is living 
under a cloud is admirably described 
by the writer. Of course, the whole 
world in which these two people 
move is Fairyland in spite of its 
pLoraie appearance, and as in Fairy- 
land everything ends happily and 
at the right moment. leaders of 
“ Wayward Anne” will have nothing 
to complain about on that score. 


It is all very prettily told with 
delightful gleams of humour and 
with invariable charm. ‘Truly it 


can be said that one is pleasantly 
interested from the first page until 
the last, and if Miss Curtis Yorke’s 
latest book may not be an epoch- 
making story it is far superior to 
the usual run of latter-day fiction. As 
for the libraries, they could not in their 
most baneful mood find anything in the 
least objectionable in this pretty love 
story. It is a book pour ma fille quant 
elle auva dix-huit ans, or rather nowadays 
a young woman of eighteen would pro- 
bably yawn desperately over it, but at 
eighty or thereabout she will read it again 
and again and again. 


# 


it 


An Enthralling Novel. 
ow does Mr. Eden Phillpotts manage 
to do it? It seems to me that 
stories from his pen follow each other with 
almost bewildering rapidity, and yet— 
which is far more curious still—almost all 
of them are worth reading ; some of them 
are quite extraordinarily good. To these 
latter ‘The Thief of Virtue” (Murray) 
certainly belongs. Mr. Phillpotts has not 
written anything finer than this Dartmoor 
tragedy since he wrote his wonderfully 
powerful story, “ The Secret Woman.’ To 
say that it is equally as good as the 
previous work is to say that the present 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—You seem like the last 
word in up-to-date smartness 
and yet an incident in your life 
reminds one of the ways and 

manners of the eighteenth century. This 
is that your charming face has appeared 
in a “ Book of Beauty.” Some years agoa 
certain lady journalist, clever and pushful, 
brought out a book of this sort to com- 
memorate the time of King Edward’s 
coronation, and you appeared in it as 
the newly-married Lady Chesterfield, a 
radiant vision with grapes and vine leaves 
wreathed in your hair; in fact, you made 
the figure of a lovely bacchante. Good 
looks rather than brains were your portion, 
and no doubt you will go down to fame 
as one of the prettiest women in the 
smartest set of this present period. 

Most of us can remember 
when you came out as the then 
Miss Enid Wilson and made your 
first curtsey at a court held by 
the late Queen Victoria and wore 
a wondrous white dress made by 
that “famous dressinaker, the 
dead-and-gone Mrs. Mason.” In 
those days you were the second 
daughter of the then Mr. Charles 
Wilson, who alterwards became 
the first and late Lord Nunburn- 
holme. And your mother, now 
known as Ilorence Lady Nun- 
burnholme, used to appear as a 
pretty, young-looking woman, 
but even then had married her 
eldest daughter—of whom more 
anon—to that popular baronet, 
Sir Charles Hartopp. Well, you 
had a real good time and the 
gayest of girlhoods. You went 
to balls given for smart married 
women, and at that date what 
we called the geisha craze was 
in full swing in London. So 
you used to get yourself up in 
this style, and in the evening 
wear a solt crépe de chine frock 
cut ad la Jap. and behind each 
ear a big chrysanthemum. 

So time went on, and altera 
year or two the world was sur- 
prised, and one or two ladies 
were furious, at the announce- 
ment of your engagement to Lord 
Chesterfield. He was then forty- 
five and your senior by about a 
quarter of a century, but he held 
high rank, was tenth of his line, and his 
peerage stands twellth onthe list of earl- 
doms; also he was smart, handsome, and 
extremely popular. Your engagement 
seemed brief and you were married ona 
snowy day in February, 1900. We were 
then in the daik time of the South African 
War, and your bridal came as a most 
welcome distraction; you were a very 
beautiful bride and wore a striking court 
train made of white velvet and trimmed 
with ermine. 

That is now ten years ago, and since 
that time you have lived the usual life of 
a woman in smart society; you go about 
a good deal in London and pay the usual 
round of country-house visits. Alter all, 
your nature must ring true and you must 
have a certain degree of dignity and high- 
mindedness, for | remember hearing that 
you stood high in favour with the late 
Duke of Richmond, who was one of the best 
and most exclusive gvand seigneurs of the 
last century. And it must be admitted 
that you are fond of country life and 
amusements; you are keen on fishing, 


can throw a fly with the best, and have 
been known to land a 20-]b. salmon; 
also you take a practical interest in dairy 
and farm work, and above all in poultry- 
rearing. This latter as it happens has 
much caught on of late in smart society ; 
Queen Alexandra shows the way, and her 
example is followed by Lady Salisbury, 
Lady Burton, Lady Kathleen Pilkington, 
and many others. Then you are apt to 
look your best in country clothes, and a 
wide hat, a cotton frock, and a tulle scarf 
seem in summer to suit you to perfection. 
But all the same you play the part of 
a society woman to much advantage. You 
seldom or never entertain in London, but 
you go about a great deal and are a 
bright ornament at other people’s balls 


THE COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD 


and parties, and you look especially well 
in fancy costume. Lady Beauchamp once 
did a daring trick which she managed to 
pull off with much success. <A few years 
ago she gave in the month of June and in 
the height of the London season a fancy- 
dress ball at Madresfheld, and I remember 
that you appeared as Enid, wile of Geraint, 
in Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,” and 
were quite the beauty of the evening; 
Lord Chesterfield wore the dress of Sir 
James Scudamore, one of the founders of 
his ancient family. 

Now for a word as regards your style 
and appearance. You are tall, slender, and 
fair as a lily, with golden hair, blue eyes, 
and a milk-and-roses complexion. You 
havea good manner and plenty of the smail 
talk which now passes for conversation ; 
and you dress well, but in what may be 
described as the Wilson manner, for you 
and each of your three sisters and their 
cousin, Miss Muriel Wilson, and her two 
married sisters all seem more or less to 
wear the same style of hats, gowns, furs, 
and every sort of dress accessory. 
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And you are a loyal family, for though 
you may now and then get a gown in 
London or Paris yet you give almost all 
your orders to a certain Hull dressmaker. 
And does not a milliner who hails from 
Hull supply most of your head-gear? We 
all know that the Wilson riches come 
from the shipping trade of that seaport 
town, so you do a good—but very un- 
usual—deed in supporting its home in- 
dustries. Then even your coiffures are 
quite distinctive. You each and all wear 
your hair rather flat, puffed full out at 
the sides and parted quite in the middle. 
This style of dress might not suit every- 
one, but then the Wilsons are known to 
be well blessed with what is quite unjustly 
described as the “fatal” gift of beauty. 

Of late you and your husband 
have had our sincere sympathies 
on the sad sale of Holme Lacy 
and of most of the family trea- 
sures and furniture. It is grievous 
to think that one after another 
of our old mansions pass out of 
their owners’ hands into those of 
the nouveaux riches or, at any 
rate, of strangers. However, in 
your case it may have been in- 
evitable, and as your ladyship is 
a confessed worldling no doubt a 
home in London makes a big 
compensation. And you have 
got Cambridge House, Regent’s 
Park, which is noted for its rows 
of red window boxes and that 
once belonged to Sir Walter 
Gilbey. By the way, how smart 
Regent’s Park has become all of 
a sudden. Lord Bute has lived 
there for years, but Lord and 
Lady Londesborough are new 
arrivals, and so are Mr, and Mrs. 
Hall-Walker. And close at hand 
live Sophie Lady Hardwicke in 
York Terrace, Colonel and Lady 
Dorothea Ruggles-Brise in Han- 
over Terrace, and Clara Lady 
Fairbairn in Park Crescent. 

Before I end up another word 
must be said on Lord Chesterfield 
and your various relations. 

He is a Liberal peer but one 
who for some unknown reason 
has never held much high office. 
He was once treasurer in the 
household of Queen Victoria and 
also acted as Captain of the 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. He is now 
far on the wrong side of fiity but still keeps 
his looks and his smartness, and we often 
see his photograph as a shot at one or other 
of the big shooting parties. One of his 
ancestors, the 4th earl, wrote the famous 
letters to a son which have gone down to 
history ; this worthy also owned Chester- 
field House, Mayfair, which now belongs 
to Lady Burton and is rented by the Duke 
of Roxburghe. 

Your three sisters are charming per- 
sonalities. The eldest is now Lady 
Cowley. Then the lady who became Mrs. 
Guy Fairfax represents what I may call 
the domestic member of your family. 
She is very pretty, as is also your youngest 
sister, Mrs. Eric Chaplin, who is a keen 
and practical motorist—Your obedient 
servant, CANDIDA. 

it ok % 
NEXT WEEK, THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT 
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On page 313 of this issue there will be 
found another beautiful portrait of the Countess of 
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WASTIE ! 
A SKetch at the Chelsea Arts Club Ball. 
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“I’ve had a glass of lemonade and a biscuit, waiter. How much is it?” 
‘‘There’s no charge for refreshments, sir” 


‘““No charge! An’ there’s ma wife sittin’ doonstairs aw night and never eatin’ a bit of anything” 
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Orators v. 


HERE has been a good deal of 


language knocking about of late, 

and thus I was not surprised to 

notice the other day a leading 
article in “The Times” on “ The Choice 
of Words.” There was a touch of melan- 
choly in the writer’s confession, or com- 
plaint, that it is far easier to convey an 
impression by the spoken than by the 
written word. One can almost hear the 
worthy gentleman sigh as he pens this 
remark: “ When we talk to each other 
we usually express our emotions rather by 
gesture and changes of countenance and 
voice than by means of words, and the 


words we use to express emotion are 
rather symbols of emotion than 
expressive of it. The ‘big, big 


D——' may warn us that the user 
of it is angry; it tells us nothing 
about the nature of his anger. But 
the writer has none of these aids to 
the expression of emotion. We 
cannot hear his voice or see his face 
or gestures, anda ‘big, big D—— 
is not effective in print.” 
° 2 

The Little Difference. 
may be wrong, but I am inclined 
to think that the leader-writer 
was writhing because of a sense of 
his limitations. The street-corner 
orator, the cabman who regards the 
proffered payment as inadequate, 
the Billingsgate porter who is 
annoyed wi ith the existing state of 
things—all these can swear with 
effect. But the gentleman who sits 
in the stately office in Printing 
House Square if he were to write 
down a bad word, and if he were 
to get it printed and published, feels 
that it would be ineffective. Thus 
cursing may be divided, as are some 
votes in the House of Commons, 
into the effective and the non- 
elfective. The leader-writer may 
sit down with murder in his soul, 
but do what he will with his pen 
he is easily outclassed by the orator, 
cabman, or porter who can use the 


% 


tongue. 
Another Grievance. 
writer also describes the 


The 

struggle on the part of those 
who would give life to a printed 
sentence, and he adds despairingly : 
“There is constant danger lest its 
vigour be exhausted in the struggle 
to express it, lest it be overcome by 
the mere inertia of words, and die 
away in verbiage like water in the 
sand.” Here we have further evi- 
dence that the gentleman in Printing 
House Square would like to have 
knocked someone into pulp but felt 
miserably conscious of the fact that 
the pen is sometimes less mighty 
than the voice ; and surely he is right. 
Of course, one can make strong 
remarks in print. That polished 
stylist, De Quincey, once dismissed some- 
one in the phrase, “malicious old toad,” 
and here there is no sign of a hopeless 
struggle with the inertia of words. But 
De Quincey might have been even more 
effective had he been able to bawl the 
words into the other fellow’s face. 

= & = 

Facial Contortions. 
[2 Parliament gentlemen have some 

though not all of the advantages 
possessed by the open-air thetoricians I 
have already enumerated. ‘Thus they can 


experiences. 
nicknamed “ 


tinguished British adventurers. 
Belton, 


his captaincy 
Somaliland Campaign. 


VS ( 


express emotion by gesture and changes of 
countenance within certain limits. I sup- 
pose that it would be out of order for a 
member deliberately to express emotion by 
the process known as “‘ pulling faces,” and 
yet there are gentlemen there who uncon- 
sciously but in a very striking manner 
convey meaning or add’ emphasis by 
means of facial contortions. And cer- 
tainly some of the gestures indulged in are 
almost terrifving. 
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Recognised Gestures. 
fa years I have observed that some 


members when anxious to drive home 
a point suddenly shoot out the chin at the 


“A KINGMAKER” 


Kaid Belton, the intrepid young Englishman who placed Muley Hafid 
on the throne of Morocco, is now in London writing a book of his 
Kaid Belton, a portrait of whom is given above, h2s been 
and as a soldier of fortune his achieve- 
ments are almost worthy to be ranked with those of General Gordon, 
Valentine Baker, Hobart Pasha, Colonel Sherrington, and other dis- sd 
When only nineteen years old Kaid 
received a commission in 
the regulars for distinguished gallantry on the field, and he received 
some time later under similar circumstances in the 
In April, 1908, being then at home on leave, 
he resigned his commission, went to Morocco, and after many adven- 
tures offered his services to Muley Hafid, the pretender, and in a 
few months he was appointed Kaid or Commander-in-Chief. 
army of 20,000 men which he had got together and trained he over- 
threw Abd-el-Aziz, and shortly afterwards Muley Hafid was proclaimed 


the Kingmaker,” 


then a trooper in the yeomanry, 


Sultan of Morocco 


end of asentence. This quick movement 
suggests the words, “‘ take it out of that,” 
“put that in your pipe and smoke it,” 
rc ‘don’t you forget it.” 

Chin Business. 
A®Y of these phrases if spoken would 
probably be regarded as unparlia- 
mentary, or if not absol utely out of order 


at any rate not in keeping with the 
amenities. Yet the chin business shows 


what is in the speaker’s mind, though the 
effect cannot ce reproduced. 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


Up, Guards, and at ’em! 
Some good old specimens of gesticula- 
tion are falling into desuetude. You 
seldom in these days see a man indulging 
in the spreadeagle or windmill style— 
balancing himself on tiptoe and waving 
both arms round and round. And front- 
bench men do not often now turn round 
to their followers and by a rousing moye- 
ment of the right arm encourage them to 
give tongue. This was a favourite method 
with that fine old parliamentarian, Sir 
William Harcourt, and it was known as 
the ‘ up-Guards-and-at-’em ”” movement. 
It never failed—it was a sale cure for 
apathy—and I think it is a pity that 
leaders should abandon it. But of 
course nothing of the sort should 
be attempted by a back-bencher. 


Not Desirable. 
Shaking a clenched fist at the 

House cannot be recommended, 
and beating the chest no longer 
makes an impression on the other 
fellows whatever its ellect may be 
on the orator himself. ‘Tucking the 
thumbs in the armholes of the waist- 
coat and then suddenly releasing 
them in order to plunge the hands 
deep into the trousers pockets is also 
quite out of date; but there is still 
a good deal of wagging the fore- 
finger at the foe and also spreading 
out the open palm, an attitude which 
is intended to signify manly candour 
and transparent honesty, though the 
sete DE is not always ; a success. 

& 

Words aid Music. 


here are many words that are 
quite commonplace in print 
which convey a world of meaning 
when shouted in the House, for much 
depends on the tone as in music. 
There used to be a minor minister 
in the House—he is no longer there 
—who would say in reply toa ques- 
tion, “ The answer is in the nega- 
tive,”? a remark which looks tame 
enough on paper, but every man 
who heard him could tell that he 
meant to add for the benefit of the 
questioner, “And if you don’t like 
that, just step outside and I’ll wring 
your neck.” This fuller meaning 
was conveyed by gesture, change of 
countenance, and voice, all of which 
were, of course, lost on those who 
had to rely on the newspapers for 
their On 


Old Fasouties 


Wat an infinite variety of mean- 
ing can be thrown into the 
old parliamentary ery of “Oh, oh.” 
That ejaculation may suggest only 
a friendly and playlul expression 
of assumed scepticism, and it may 
say with perfectly obvious intention, 
LIAR. And of course between these 
two extremes there are many shades 
of meaning, and much the same may be 
said about that other old phrase, ‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” which may be drawled out in the 
middle of a yawn or may be yelled like a 
battle cry. You can roar “ Hear, hear,” 
in wild exultant support of your own side 
or in ferocious defiance of the other 
in such a Style as to make it quite clear 
that you long for an opportunity of drag- 
ging some gentleman round the place by 
his heels. And so when the subject is 
fairly considered I think it will be found 
that ‘‘ The Times”’ gentleman is right. 
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By Charles Crombie 
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HEN 
slipped stealthily by since the 
loss of the liner, Atlantis, and 
among the few survivors who 

were able to tell of the terrible fire at sea 

the name of _Bray Chalmers was only 
mentioned as one of the missing passen- 


eighteen months had 


gers, Esther Mallerton began to abandon 
hope. Others concerned—his father and 
mother and two sisters—had done so long 
before, bowing to the blow of fate. She, 
however, was tenacious, defiant, insubor- 
dinate to the cruelty of such a ghastly 
ending, such a horrible suspension ; and 
she rebelled passionately, her long ac- 
ceptance of hope’s friendly hand being an 
implicit avowal of the measure of her 
love for the man so miserably obliterated. 
Surely, she thought, widowhood could be 
no worse than this. A widow had social 
position, knew what course to take when 
fresh suitors showed signs of declaring 
hearts—her sorrow was at any rate de- 
finitely behind her, and she was aware of 
the worst, whereas a girl thus mulcted 
of her lover stood ina state of unstable 
equilibrium. Her grief was attenuated 
by its lack of certainty to the point of 
torture, and did she encourage the ad- 
vances of another man ever so slightly, 
beneath her smiles lingered always a 
haunting sense of possible unfaith to a lover 
who might yet appear, who were he by 
any chance alive wanted her still. 

Some people had not liked Bray, had 
seen serious flaws in his character, and had 
endeavoured to dissuade her from engaging 
herself to him; but this, with the fine 
perversity of a woman in love, had but 
attached her alfection more deeply to its 
object. In the year anda half, however, 
time had begun to smooth out the creases 
of life with a conciliatory hand, and the 
giving up of hope on Esther’s part was 
merely as the quiet relinquishing of some- 
thing on which her grasp had already 
slowly relaxed. 

Isther was not the sort of woman to 
whom men concede only the deference 
due to womanhood or the courtesy ac- 
corded to good birth and a pleasant 
manner; she could be vivacious without 
meretricious smartness, could be calm 
without dulness, hence her period of 
waiting had been complicated, especially 
as the verb, “to mope,”’ had no place in 
her vocabulary. It isa fairly safe conclu- 
sion that if we look for laughter we find 
it, and if we entice sorrow by dolorous 
sighs sorrow will be no laggard. Esther, 
therefore, scattering largesse of smiles as 
little waves upon the deep, dark ocean of 
her secret thoughts, found the world un- 
suspicious and inclined to smile with her. 
Men love a woman who knows how and 
when to laugh, and men loved her; her 
laughter thrilled them strangely. . Only 
Stanton Drew, the constant, diffident wor- 
shipper at her shrine, knew what long, 
slow storms exhausted themselves beneath 
her gaiety; he, with his sympathy, his 
unpretentious strength, his exhalation of 
an atmosphere of confidence and com- 
prehension, had brought-to her hours of 
companionship when she had told him 
those doubts, those fears, those hopes 
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Mort Story 


By Wilfrid L. Randell. 


about the fate of Bray Chalmers. Thus, 
slowly and steadily, Stanton became a 
friend and a chum. 

Such a state of affairs cannot last 
unless the man is of iron will and the 
woman heartless; it bears within itself 
the components of instability. ‘The inter- 
cepted glance charged with dawning 
passion; the clasp of hands that only 
intended consolation and comradeship 
but thrilled to something infinitely deeper; 
the flush, the swilt pallor, the sudden tear 
—all love’s sweet machinery runs softly to 
bring to birth the critical hour. And to 
Esther and Stanton that hour soon came. 

They were talking one evening in the 
firelight, chatting quite casually on in- 
consequent subjects, when a remark of 
hers became the breath that blew his 
smouldering love to a vivid flame. Long 
ago he had realised what she was to him ; 
as for her, she moved as one before a veil, 
not admitting even to herself that he was 
more than a Iriend. 

“There was a paragrapli—an allusion, 
rather—in to-day’s papers about the 
Atlantis ; did you notice it?” 

“Of course I did,’ replied Stanton, 
smiling. And then, as he glimpsed the 
wistlulness of her face, now gleaming, 
now hidden as the fire flickered and fell, 
the utter hopelessness and futility of it ali 
gripped him. 

* Isther,” he said, ‘‘ what’s the use?” 

The sudden depth of his tone made 
her look at him, and although the words 
bore in themselves no meaning she 
realised in a flash their significance as 
uttered by him. In that moment the 
contented light in friendship’s eyes took 
on the fiercer, unsatisfied glow of love. 
She remained silent for a little space, and 
Stanton, leaning forward, laid his hand 
on hers and clasped it; as he did so he 
noticed that her eyes were full of tears. 


“Stan, dear old boy, is it like that 
with you?” she whispered. 
“Yes, Esther. I couldn’t have kept 


my secret much longer. Is there any hope 
for me?” He spoke almost curtly, as a 
strong man will when fearing to show his 
emotion. She made no answer, and he 
repeatedly eagerly: “Is there? Can 
there be, Esther?” 

“T could not give you the love I gave 
him, Stan.” 

“T don’t want it—I want some for 
myself. Could you give me any?” 

“Tcouldn’t help it—you’ve been such 
a ripping friend.” She spoke the common- 
place words very gently, and with more 
of reverence than passion Stanton kissed 
her. 

From that hour Esther was enveloped 
by a tranquil happiness which she would 
have supposed to be evermore forbidden 
during the first poignancy of her sorrow. 
Stanton stood by her in every way, shield- 
ing her, bringing to bear. all his powers of 
wholesome humour and his hearty good 
cheer. More and more she grew to find 
the transition an easy one from passive 
appreciation of him asa friend to active 
admiration of him asa lover and a man; 
and when, impetuously, he pleaded with her 
to allow their engagement to be a brief 
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one, she acquiesced, feeling certain that 
her future was safe. With vague surprise 
she knew that her heart beat joylully at 
his appearance, knew that when the time 
came she would be able truthlully to 
whisper to him the three words from 
which, as from.a root, spring all the 
blossom and fruit, the perfect tree, of love. 

The wedding had been spied far ahead 
by all their friends, and it gratified every- 
body save perhaps a couple of ambitious 
suitors who might have experienced a few 
shooting pains of disappointment or envy ; 
these, however, soon turned their attention 
elsewhere in curative efforts. The first 
weeks went by serenely, with not one 
spectre of longing or regret. But, almost 
as though the unseen powers wished to 
test Esther to the utmost before leaving 
the two to work out their destiny together, 
one seyerity of fate was to be sprung 
upon her. 

It happened, when Esther an‘ Stanton 
had been married about three months, 
that the newspaper readers were mildly 
interested one morning to see below an 
arresting leadline that five more of the 
missing passengers of the doomed liner 
had stepped in an extraordinary manner 
on the stage of the world once again. 
Carried in their small boat far from the 
track of ships to a tiny islet they had 
existed there for many months, working 
out, as it were, one of Clark Russell’s sea 
stories in actual fact, and one of the names 
was that of Bray Chalmers. It was a 
trying moment for Stanton Drew when he 
passed the paper to his wile at the break- 
fast table, but her smile relieved him, and 
when she came round to lay her face 
against huis, whispering, “Tt doesn’t make 
any difference—now,” he could have knelt 
at her feet in adoration. 

“T don’t suppose he will call,” said 
Esther. But she was mistaken. 

One afternoon, when her husband was 
out, the card of Bray Chalmers was 
brought in by the servant. She could 
hardly refuse to see him. He entered the 
room. For an instant they both hesitated 
in slight surprise—on his part, because she 
had undergone that wonderful change 
into more vivid beauty which marriage 
brings to some already beautiful women ; 
on her part, because she looked (in spite 
of herself) for the lover she had lost, and 
looked in vain. He was somehow different 
to her sharpened senses in that very first 
glance of admiration for her loveliness— 
it was an appraising, approving glance 
which roused in her some undefinable 
antagonism, some shadowy repulsion. 
Concealing it by a smile, she held out her 
hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. 
she said. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Drew—or 
rather, Esther?” he responded. The 
position was difficult as he took her hand ; 
Esther felt herself ‘flushing.. To con- 
gratulate him might savour of irony, but 
it was the only thing to do ‘under the 
circumstances. 

“How splendid to-come~ back to life 
again,’ she remarked vivaciously as he 
retained her hand. ‘ Whatever does it 


(Continued on p, xii) 
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THE ZERO-PLANE. 


M. ROUGIER, THE FAMOUS FRENCH AVIATOR, PASSING OVER THE CASINO AT MONTE CARLO 


Rising from Monaco the daring Frenchman flew over the sea to Cap Martin and then at a great height returned, and circling the Casino eventually 
landed in safety. Inset is a photograph of Rougier (on extreme left), M. Georges Prade (director of the aviation meeting at Monaco), M. Voisin, and 
Madame Prade 
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THE NEW CHATELAINE OF CAMBRIDGE HOUSE. 


Lallie Charles 


A FAMOUS PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD 


The countess before her marriage, which was one or the few smart weddings 
She and her husband 


Which appeared some time ago in the well-known ‘‘Book of Beauty.” 
that took place at the time of the South African War, was a Miss Enid Wilson, the second daughter of Lord Nunburnholme. 


Jave just purchased Czmbridge House, Regent's Park, from Sir Walter Gilbey, and it is probable that they will entertain considerably there this season. 
On page 306 of this issue an open letter is addressed to the subject of our photograph 
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[No. 456. M 


MLLE. REGINA BADET, PREMIERE DANSE\ 


MLLE. REGIN 


The photographs reproduced on these pages 
of the lovely poses incidental to the ballet in 
drawing big audiences nightly to the Opera C 
one of the most-bephotographed danseuses in 
director of the Opera Comique, dancing in tt 
Paris, where her charm and grace an 


EASTER VISITORS TO THE FRENCH CAPITAL SHOULD ON NO ACCO 


Photogra 
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AT THE OPERA COMIQUE IN PARIS. 


A BADET 


depict this famous Parisian dancer in some 
which she is now appearing and which is 
omique in Paris. Mlle. Badet is probably 
the world, She was discovered by M. Carré, 
he opera at Bordeaux; he brought her to 
d beauty created quite a sensation 


NT MISS SEEING THIS FAMOUS DANCER IN HER LATEST CREATION 


thhs by Bert 


THE TATLER : [No. 456, MarcH 23, 1910 


IN THE CAUSE OF CHARITY, OF COURSE 


Instead of Giving our Cast-off Clothes to the Poor we Cast off our Clothes for them. 
If the Necessities of the Poor Increase, where shall we be Getting to ? 


AN ITALIAN EDITION OF LADY CONSTANCE, STEWART-RICHARDSON 


Prompted by the example of Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson in London a young and lovely Italian countess well known in seciety circles in Rome is 
at present engaged in earning a very large weekly salary, which she devotes to the new Royal Hospital for Consumptive Children in Rome. The countess 
is shown above in her charming interpretation of ‘‘the Cherry Blossom dance,” invented by herself 
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SPORTING AND COUNTRY HOUSE 
SUPPLEMENT 


GIRLS WILL BE BOYS!]—OUT WITH THE TIPPERARY 
MISS JOAN GRUBB, AN ENTHUSIASTIC FIRST-FLIGHTER 


MISS SUTHERLAND AND MISS MURDOCK 
TWO OTHER VOTARIES OF THE COMMON-SENSE SARTORIAL SCHOOL OF SPORTSWOMEN 
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ORIGINATORS & SOLE MAKERS 


SPLIT-FALL Button 
OR = or LacepD 
Fry Front. KNEES, 


SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS. 


Cut on the same lines as Riding Breeches—full on the Thigh 
—free from drag—very clean at the Knee—they will be found 
specially suitable for Walking, Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting, Riding, &c. 
MATERIALS.—Real Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage, 
Mayo and Irish Homespuns, Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd's Checks, &c., &c. 
FOR SOLONIAL WEAR.—We recommend our celebrated 
Triple-Yarn-Proofed Washing Garbette : guaranteed 
thoroughly thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 
A_PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self- 
Measurement Form 
100 PATTERNS POST FREE on application. 
Greatham, East Liss. 

I am very pleased with the way in which my order was 
executed. The Cubbing Coat, Semi-riding Knickers and Gaiters 
fit splendidly. hk. T, G. (Major). 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 


NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
Telegrams; * Tristan, London.””. Telephone; 8306 Gerrard. 


From a Photograph. 
Legging makers of every description. 


Beauty 
is skin deep. 
Hence if you would be beautiful 
you must keep the skin of your face 


in perfect condition by using y 


Perfect Cold Cream. 


Its creamy quality makes it delightful to 


and precision. lt imparts delicious coolness 
and freshness to the skin removing all 
impurities from the clogged-up pores and 
keeping it soft and silky. 
Prevents premature wrinkling and 
counteracts the effects of hard water, 
Jar». 1/6, 2/-, 3/6, 6/3, Travellers’ 
Tubes. 6d, 1/- and 2/-, obtainable 
of all chemists and stores. Ii un §f 
Ovtainable locally, free sampic 
on application to K 
Daggett & Ramsdell, | 
Manufg. Chemists, 
17, Charterhouse Bdgs, 
London, E.c, 


PIANOLA PIANO 


Daggett « Ramsdell’s ¥ 


use, and at the same time it is an absolutely 
reliable specific, prepared with scientific care 


The Charm of the 


HE pleasure obtained from the Pianola Piano (Steck, Weber, or 
Stemway Piano) is two-fold. First there is the enjoyment of the 
music itsel[—the great masterpieces when you are in the mood for 

them, and the catchy “hits” and comic opera selections when you want 
something lively. Secondly, there is the fascination of producing the 
music yourself. That is something that you have to experience per- 
sonally in order to appreciate. Unite both forms of entertainment and you 
have a combination that is irresistible. 


You cannot judge the Pianola Piano unless you have familiarised yourself 
with the latest developments. There is the Metrostyle, insuring an artistic 
interpretation; the Themodist, bringing out the theme or melody; the 
Graduated Accompaniment, the Sustaining Pedal device, and other features 
wholly wanting in the many imitations. Remember you are not investigating 
the Pianola Piano when you look at some of the so-called “ Player-Pianos ” 
that are prevented by patent from utilising vital improvements. 


It is well worth a little of anyone’s time to find out exactly what the 
Pianola Piano is and how much it adds to the home life. Do not let any 
preconceived idea of the instrument debar you from investigating it. Call 
with a list of your favourite selections. Listen to them critically, note the 
human-like effect, and then, if you will, play them for yourself. See how 
sensitive the instrument is, how responsive to the slightest turn of expression. 


You are invited to call at AZolian Hall to hear the Pianola Piano, or 
write for Catalogue “ P.P.” which gives all particulars. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL,, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. | z 


Beauty—Refinement—Elegance— 
distinguish every pair of Dollond’s 


‘FAIRY 


INVISIBLE EYEGLASSES 


“Fairy” Eyeglasses, though so exquisitely 
light and comfortable, may be relied upon to 
retain their correct position without readjust- 
ment. They enhance the expression and 
preserve the lustre and beauty of the eyes. 


Send for ‘Fairy’ Booklet and Particulars. 
Test ‘Fairy’ Eyeglasses One Week Free. 
The ‘Farry’ Patent Method of Adjustment surpasses all others, 
making the ‘Fairy’ the only rimless glasses that give absolute 


satisfaction. The registered name ‘Fairy’ is stamped under the 
bridge. REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS. 


Doliond & Co., Ltd., 


223, Oxford Street, W. 5, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
35, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 62, Old Broad St., E.C. 


Also obtainable of all high-class 
OPTICIANS. 


THE ROYAL 
OPTICIANS, 


) | Lantern Lectures 
} The following highly interesting Lectures, with 
sets of Slides, are available for Hire during the 
Fee for One Evening, 10/6 


M 


| 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


PREVENTS the Hair from falling off, 
RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
~ ORIGINAL-COLOUR, 
zs NOT A DYE. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
Price 3s. Gd. per Large Bottie. 


present Season. 


“THE CHURCH PAGEANT.” 


Described by the Rev. J. F. Kendall, M.A., and 
illustrated by 50 Coloured Slides representing 
the various Episodes. 


“JESUS OF NAZARETH.” 


Illustrated by 80 Beautifully-coloured Slides 
from Original Pictures of the Life of Christ by 
Wm. Hole, R.S.A., R.E, 


Prepared only by the ANoLo-Amentcan Druo Co,, Ltd, 
38, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., 
(*P” Dept.), East Harding Street, E.c. 
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mele CCCUPRATIONS OF SOME GREAT COLFERS 
By F. Kinloch. 


HAT do golfers do when they are not golfing? 
This question, of course, does not apply to the 
common herd, the 6u woAAo of golfers, nor to the 
professional class, but so to speak to the aristo- 
cracy—to those amateurs who are at the top of the tree and 
whom the world knows as great golfers but nothing more. 
We may leave out professionals because 
golf is really their business and their 
trade, and therefore presumably they do 
not do much outside that particular 
sphere of life, though it is commonly 
reported that J. H. Taylor, the champion, 
can sing a good coon song, and it is 
known that both he, Braid, and Vardon 
are experts at writing books of instruc- 
tion on golf, while of the lesser lights— 
if one may dare toso miscall such a well- 
known character—Andrew Kirkaldy is a 
sportsman au bout des doigts, and spends 
hours with gun and dog waiting for wild 
duck and geese along the shores of St. 
Andrews Bay to the detriment possibly 
of lis golf, for he suffers much from 
rheumatism, and waiting for duck is at 
timesa cold and damp occupation. The 
world is inclined to look on distinguished 
golfers as mere golfing machines, and 
people may be somewhat surprised that 
these men do not live for golf alone 
but have other occupations and amuse- 
ments. 


M: joka Ball, fOr instance, is—or was 
—a larmer, and in virtue of his 
proprietorship of the famous old Royal 
Hotel at Hoylake also an hotelkeeper. 
It is commonly said that he gained that 
extraordinary shot with the cleek which 
is his alone by taking that weapon out 
instead of a crook when as a boy he 
went off in the early mornings to look 
after his father’s sheep, and knocked a 
ball about as he tramped over Hoylake links. It is hardly 
necessary to mention Mr. Hilton’s profession ; he is foremost 
among the many writers on golf, and his excellent articles 
are well known not only in this country but in America. 
He is also secretary of the Ashford Manor Golf Club and can 
play a pretty hand at bridge. 
r. Maxwell is an omnivorous reader, and has lately been 
known to take an interest in politics and whippet- 
racing. Mr. Laidlay is 
extraordinarily clever 
with his hands, both 
at indoor pursuits, such 
as carving, and out- 
door manual labour, 
such as building green- 
houses, walls, sinking 
wells, etc. He has 
practically made the 
whole of his garden, 
~ working in which he 
spends a great deal of 
his time; he is also a 
good shot and can sail 
a boat with some skill. 
Though he lives prac- 
tically on the links of 
North Berwick he 
plays | comparatively 
little golf, except belore 


SIR THOMAS PARKYNS 


Me J Jack Graham works hard at business in Liverpool 

and plays but little-golf; he likewise can make runs 
at cricket, and is a good racquet-player. Mr. “‘ Ted” Black- 
well has Lord Dudley’s home farm in Worcestershire and 
he also hunts, so that probably from October to March he 
does not touch a club. Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s occupation 
is to write charmingly about all sorts of 
subjects, especially golf and dogs. He 
has the distinction of being practically 
the pioneer of modern golf journalism, 
having published a book on golf full of 
wise saws and advice as far back as 


1884. 
M: Montmorency, one of the best 
golfers in England, is unfortu- 
nately prevented by scholastic’ duties at 
Eton College from playing in tlhe amateur 
championship. Mr. Leslie Balfour-Mel- 
ville is a “W.S.” in Edinburgh, or in 
plain English a solicitor, but he still 
finds time in the summer to play cricket, 
and still at the age of fifty-six makesa 
century or two—he was the finest bat in 
Scotland for years and a great all-round 
athlete. Moreover, he is a good and 
painstaking billiard-player. Few people 
work harder at golf subjects outside of 
actual play than Messrs. H. S. Colt and 
W. H. Fowler. Both are well-known 
golf architects, and either may be trusted 
to make the very best of the golfing 
materials ready to the hand however un- 
promising they may be; each may say 
with pride, “ Monumentum exegi are 
perennius,’ Mr. Colt pointing to Stoke 
Poges and Mr. Fowler to Walton Heath. 


The famous barrister, who is one of the # te te 

best amateurs of to-day. 

the winner of the Bar Golf Tournament at 
Rye in 1908 


Sir Thomas was 
r. Colt is well known as the most 
efficient secretary of Sunningdale 
Golf Club, while Mr. Fowler is the same 
at Walton Heath. Mr. Fowler is a long way above the 
average as a billiard-player and has to be reckoned with 
at bridge. Mr. Darwin like some others has deserted the 
Bar for golf journalism, and has found it pay. His heart 
and soul are in his work, and he is said to dream about 
golf. There are many other well-known golfers in the 
learned professions and in the various exchanges, such as 
Mr. Beveridge, Mr. os M. Hunter, Mr. De Zoete, Mr. Mure 
Fergusson, and Mr. S. H. I'ry. So it may be said with truth 
that absorbing as goll 
is its votaries, however 
distinguished, can at 
times do other things, 
such as earning, or 
attempting to earn, a 
living. Rak 


a the approval 


of the Sunning- 
dale Club, the final 
stages of the Profes- 
sional Golfers’ Asso- 
ciation’s tournament, 
among the thirty-two 
qualified players, for 
£240 and medals pre- 
sented by the _ pro- 
prietors of “ The News 
of the World” will be 


a championship or a decided at Sunning- 

medal which he wants MR. “TED” BLACKWELL (ON LEFT) dale on “Tuesday, 
i Y a and 

to win. He has, how- The well-known golfer, who during the ‘‘off” season is an enthusiastic follower of A ed i eae a b z 

ever, the most inge- hounds. The snapshot shown above was taken during a cubbing expedition last sad ay, Clove es; 

niously-devised little autumn 5, and 6, 

course round his house 8 a 


which serves to keep his hand in. Captain-Hutchison 
is—or was, for he has resigned his commission—a capable 
soldier, but he probably plays more golf than any of his 
confréves. If he had not been a good goller he would 
have been a very fine cricketer, and he can still make runs 
on occasion, - 


n this connection it is interesting to note that already 
this important event has been held twice on the well- 
known Sunningdale links, viz., in 1903 and 1907, James 
Braid winning on each occasion. Edward Ray was 
runner-up in the former year and J. H. Taylor in the 
latter. 
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OW THESE STINKIN VIOEBRS 


Prominent Hunting Personalities whom the Approach _ of 


OUT WITH THE SOUTH OXON AT TETSWORTH 


The names, from left to right, are: Miss Gilbey, Mr. Brook Hall, Mr. C. Morrell, Mrs. Ballard, Captain Scott, Miss Thomas, Mr. F. Davenport, Mr. Hatt, 
Mr. W. H. Ashurst, and Sir Paul Makins 


THE COUNTESS OF MARCH MRS. NUGENT THE MARQUIS OF EXETER 
Wife of the eldest son of the Duke of Richmond. The A prominent north-country rider, Who hunts his own hounds kennelled at Burghley Park, 
countess is a well-known figure in the Chichester out with the North Stafford at a Stamford. There are thirty couples of hounds, and they 
hunting district recent meet at Madeley Road ; hunt twice weekly 
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DOES Sri [HE SCENT)” 


Spring will Divorce from their Favourite Recreation. 


Leicester 


LADY EDITH VILLIERS THE COUNTESS TORBY THE HON. MRS. WILLIAM LAWSON 
At a recent meet of Lord Rothschild’s Staghounds Conceals a smile from the persistent photographer. Snapshotted at a recent meet at Kirby Gate. Mrs. 
at Littlecote Speaking to the countess is Lord Lonsdale Lawson is well known in the shires 


Cribb Barrett Wilkinson 
A PROMINENT FIRST-FLIGHTER LORD COLE THE COUNTESS OF LIVERPOOL 
Sir Frederick FitzWygram of Leigh Park, Havant, “Snapped” at a meet of the Meynell at Shottle One of the most popular members of the fashion- 
at a meet of the Hambledon the other day able Blankney 
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VEAINOL TY 


R. MURRAY has represented Cambridge at the 
long jump, weight, and hurdles, and has proved 
one of the most valuable assets of the C.U.A.C. 
during the time he has been in residence. He 

hails from Australia, and it is hoped that many more if not 
of his name of his nature may come up to Cambridge in the 
near future. 
te te oe 
o-day is the day of the boat race. This year Oxford 
were the first to arrive at Putney as they ought to be 
the first to arrive at Mortlake in to-day’s contest. The 
Oxford crew last year averaged 12 st. 8 lb. and were the 
heaviest crew to appear ; this year’s crew average 12 st.g|b., 
and in that respect at any-rate are a record crew. Cambridge 
average a good 
deal less per man, 
but it is interest- 
ing to note that 
the heavier crew 
has won twice as 
often as it has 
lost. Perhaps it is 
a pity Cambridge 
have not a heavier 
man at bow as 
they are in. con- 
sequence — ratl er 
over-boated; 
however, this is 
better than be ng 
under-boated. 
G. E. Fairbairn 
has again been 
unlucky in being 
prevented by ill- 
health lrom row- 


ing in the race, 
but — fortunately 


his indisposition 
came at an earlier 
date this year; 
still, his extra 
weight (he is a 
stone or more 
heavier than 
Arbuthnot) would 
have made . the 
crew more sulied 
to their — boat. 
Oxford seem to be 
excellently suited 


by their — boat 
(built by that past 
master, R« ugh of 
Oxlord). They 
have, moreover, 
better lenyeth, 
strength, and 
steadiness — than 
Cambridge. 
it i 


lot has been 
made of the 
return to ‘‘the 
Eton style” by 
Cainbridge in pre- 
ference to “the 
Stuart style.” A 
change of  stvle 
generally takes time, and it is doubtful if Cambridge have 
quite got back to the .ormer methods yet. Whatever 
rude remaiks are passed on the said Stuart style it won 
three consecutive boat races. The Eton stvle is probably 
the more orthodox, but. unorthodoxy with skill in the per- 
formance of the said unorthodoxy is not to be despised. The 
chief change the eradication o the Stuart style made was 
the omission of Thompson, the best oar in re-i lence at Cam- 
bridge at the present time. The race this year is not by any 
means a certainty. Cambridge may be tlie smarter crew olf 
the mark, but Oxford have Mr. Gold to coach and Bourne 
to stroke, and if the former has managed to infuse the im- 
provement and dash into the crew during the last few days 
there is small doubt but that Cambridge are in for a nice 
little chase from Hammersmith onwards. 


SPORTING AND COUNTRY HOUSE SUPPLEMENT. 


NOUVES : 


MR. M. G. D. MURRAY 


By 
“ CAMOX.” 


ambridge may be more pleasing to look at than Oxford, 
but Oxford have a long, powertul stroke, if apparently 
a somewhat slow one, and with the “Gold polish” applied 
to this, and the necessity of putting in all they know in 
their minds, it will take a very fine crew to beat them. The 
chief faults that detract Irom ‘the look of the thing” in 
the Oxford boat are differences in the forward swing of five 
and six and rounding of backs among the four bow oats. 
Fleming, at seven, is not so good as Kirby last year in the 
same position. The whole crew had a rather weak finish a 
week ago, but now Mr. Gold has no doubt rectified this, and 
the weight will be got on all together right through the 
stroke. Stroke has a good beginning and good length, but 
washes out rather badly and so makes it hard for Fleming, 
at seven, to follow 


him. Seven has 
very good’ style 
but must put 
more dash _ into 
it and keep better 
control of — his 
blade coming 
forward. Six has 


greatly improved 
since § last year 
when he rowed 
four®. and was 
rather ponderous ; 
he still hunches 
his shoulders but 
not so much as 
he used to do. 
Five has a_ bad 
habit of swinging 
out of the boat 
and dropping his 
chin at the finish, 
but is one of the 
hardest workers 
in the boat. Four 
is lairly lively and 
good when rowing 
a slow stroke; if 
rowing a last one 
he is apt to get 
short. Three is a 
powerful oar but 
wants more lile; 
he will do well in 
the race but must 
remember where 
he is and _ not 
collar Majolier or 
try to fly Barnes 
Bridge. Two is 
rather rough but 
a solid worker. 
Bow might sit up 
more at the finish, 
and gives one the 
impression of not 
being comfortable; 
he is used to the 
stroke side ol the 
boat, having 
stroked the Balliol 
eivht and rowed 
two in the trial 
eights. 
te tt 

s regards Cambridge, Stroke is not taking to the eye 

but is full of life. Seven lacks experience but is quite 
good. Six, presuming that he pulls his weight, is very 
uselul; he is neat and swings straight, and is also quick 
and good with his hands. Five is laboured and skies his 
blade badly at times, but does a lot of work. Four and two 
are neat and lively and swing well together. Three is as 
good as anyone and gets well on to it at the beginning. 
Bow is the best oar in the boat to look at, but does not seem 
to do a tremendous amount of work at times; his elbows 
and head at the finish are an object lesson to the tyro. In 
Donkin Oxford have the advantage; his experience of the 
course should help them a great deal. Oxford should win, 
and that decisively; but it should be a good race. Next 
week our cartoon will be of Mr. R. C. Bourne. 


From photograph by Stearn 
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THE MOST FAMOUS SALON IN EUROPE 


Some Photographs of Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s Wonderful Reception-room. 


MADAME BERNHARDT’S FAVOURITE GODDAUGHTER A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RECEPTION-ROOM 
Who superintended the arrangement of the remarkable collection of This apartment is probably one of the most interesting salons in all 
souvenirs in the great reception-room Europe 


Manuel 


A QUAINT AND ARTISTIC CORNER ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT RECEPTION-ROOM 
In the great reception-room. Many valuable and historical objets d’art The large picture above the mantelpiece is a painting of Madame Bernhardt 
are to be seen in this apartment by Clairin 


The great reception-room in Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s wonderful home in Paris, of which we give four photographs above, is probably one of the most 
famous salons in all Europe, if not in the whole world. In its artistic interior there are countless memoirs of the great tragédienne’s theatrical successes 
from nearly every part of the world 
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LUB life in London is a world apart and one that 
seems unknown except to its intimates. But I am 
no respecter of persons and will proceed to tear 
down the veil fron: some of these sacred institutions. 

Clubs can be divided into sets—the smart and the exclusive 
(these terms are not identical), the political, the profes- 
sional, and the miscellaneous.. The smartest clubs are the 
Marlborough, White's, the Turf, and the Bachelors’. And 
a man must be hall-marked and well backed to pass the 
doors of Brooks’s, the St. James's, or the Travellers’, The 
Marlborough Club is in a way royal, although his Majesty 
has not officially visited it since his accession to the throne. 
Its marked feature is its likeness to a private residence. 
Quiet reigns, the cuisine is good but simple, and the furniture 
is plain to the point of severity; the membership is limited 
to 500. 

iit tt ah 


hite’s has an eventlul 
history and is older 

than the Bank of England. 
It stands near the top of 
St. James’s Street and hits 


you in the eye with its 
broad balcony, heavy 
lamps, mahogany doors, 


and big bow window. But 
in spite of its age White's 
holds its own, is smart and 
select, and owes much of 
its modern success to Mr. 
Algernon Bourke, a brother 
of Lord Mayo. The old 
“bet book” is a quaint 
relic of the past, and as 
may be guessed contains 
some curious bets that deal 
with love, marriage, poli- 
tics, and horse - racing. 
There is a curious custom 
as. to closing-time. The 
rule is that members should 
leave at two a.m., but there 
is no compulsion in the 
matter, and as long as a 
member remains the club 
will be kept open. 


cs & 


The Turf Club stands in 
a fine position at the 
corner of Clarges Street 
and Piccadilly. This is 
the smartest racing club in 
London, and bridge at 
high points can be got at 
all hours of the day and 
night. A strangers’ room 
is one of its benefits. The 
3achelors’ Club has made 
its name for severe smart- 
ness. It is most select and 
favours the landed interest, 
titled and untitled, as 
opposed to the golden 
glories of modern millions. 
Its fortunes are presided 
over by “Mr. \William 
Gillett, who gives dinners 
and radium parties, and 
now teas for the hostesses 
of London. Many of its members are married men, and the 
marriage forfeit of £25 is paid with a seeming alacrity. 


= = = 


establishment, recently opened. 


he Travellers’ Club is most exclusive and has a character 

to keep up for rigid respectability. The ballot means 

an ordeal because it is conducted by the members themselves 
and not by the committee. Black balls are, of course, 
plentiful even among distinguished candidates. The Athe- 
nzum runs on all fours with the Travellers’ in point of 
precision and exclusiveness. Among its members are 
bishops, Cabinet ministers, great lawyers, great writers. 
prominent soldiers and sailors—in fact, the fin fleuy of the 
serious set in society. Amusing stories are still told of the 
early days of this club and its starcliy manners and customs. 
A reckless young member of fifty once asked fora glass of 


LADY DUFF GORDON 


Who is at present in New York, where she has been accompanied by her 
bevy of pretty mannequins who are at present engaged at her New York 
Lady Duff Gordon as is well known is the 
proprietor of Lucile's, Hanover Square, famous for the ‘‘emotional’”’ gown 
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gin and water, only to be told that no such spirit was kept 
in the cellars. V 
set apart for the member who showed the bad taste to like 
it, and the bottle had a label, “ Mr. ——’s whisky.” 
Secrecy is sometimes honourable ; and one club, the most 
exclusive of any, seems almost unknown to the ordinary 
Londoner. This is “The Club,’ which was founded by 
Dr. Johnson in 1764. It is political; its members consist 
chiefly of statesmen, and include such men as Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Asquith, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Peel, and Sir Edward Poynter. Then there is the 
Literary Society, with thirty-six members, who are mostly 
drawn from the law and the Church; and these men of 
light and leading also have no clubhouse but dine and 
breakfast together at stated 
intervals. Besides these 
there are Nobody’s Club, 
Grillion’s, and the Dilet- 
tanti Society. This latter 
has its dinners in a gallery 
of its own in the Grafton 
Galleries. 
# eT te 
‘Lhe Garrick Club is in 
some ways akin to 
the Athenzum, but its 
members are mostly re- 
cruited from the worlds of 
art, the stage, and litera- 
ture. The Garrick was 
and is famed for its good 
living. Two famous things 
can still be obtained there, 
gin punch and the ‘ Gar- 
rick steak.” The Garrick 
is gallant as it has a 
private room used _ for 
luncheon parties to which 
ladies may. .be_ invited. 
The Beefsteak Club runs 
on all fours with the 
Garrick, and some folk say 
that the real essence of 
club life can only be found 
under its roof. Among its 
members are such well- 
known men as Lord North- 
cliffe, Sir George Arthur, 
and Mr. Claude Hay, 
ex-member for Hoxton and 
brother to Lord Kinnoull. 


i 


‘Lhe Raleigh Club has a 

past as well as a 
present, and one can never 
forget the story of a de- 
mure country parson who 
arriving by a night train 
began to look about for 
breakfast and was told 
by a sleepy waiter that 
“no suppers would be 
served alter six 
Pratt's Club is run on 
much the same lines and 
has a peculiar exclusive- 
ness. 


Rita Martin 


i it i 


he Guards’ Club in Pall Mall has, like the Marlborough, 
the look of a private house. Officers of the Foot 
Guards join on being gazetted. In London it is strictly 
inhospitable but redeems its character in the country, as the 
Guards’ tent at Ascot is a feature of the racecourse. 
he Carlton Club is the headquarters of Toryism, and its 
granite pillars make a landmark in Pall Mall. Tory 
peers, their eldest sons, and members of Parliament are 
eligible for immediate election; but younger sons ol peers, 
baronets, and commoners often have to wait twenty-five 
years belore they are elected.. Hence the names of nursery 
children are to be found in the nomination books. The 
Reform Club is the Radical stronghold, and the high 
entrance of £40 rules at each of these solid institutions. 
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However, some gin was provided, but it was_ 
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generally due to adeficiency 
of phosphorus in the nerve 
cells. To reinvigorate the nervous 
system, we must give it an addi- 
tional supply of phosphorus. 


But the problem is to ad- 
minister phosphorus in such a way 
that it is properly «absorbed. 
Sanatogen has solved this problem. 


““Sanatogen,’’ says the famous 
analyst, Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., 
M.D., ‘is an excellent nerve food, 
containing a large amount of 
organic phosphorus in exactly the 
form in which it can be easily 
absorbed.’ 


TU TTT LT 


‘* Sanatogen 
tonic, 
M.P., 


is a true food- 
’’ writes Sir Gilbert Parker, 

‘‘feeding the nerves, in- 
creasing the energy, and giving 
fresh vigour to the overworked 
body and mind. I have used it 
with extraordinary benefit.’’ 


OO 


Get Sanatogen from _ the 
chemist, price 1/9 to 9/6 a tin. 
Send for a free booklet to the 
Sanatogen Co., 12 Chenies Street, 
London, W.C. 


EAKNESS and debility are 


| / : 


uy 
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It is the presence of Oxygen— 


Nature’s Purifier—in Calox that 
renders it so efficient as a cleanser 
of the mouth and teeth 


Sold everywhere in dainty 

metal bottles at 1s. 14d. 

Sample 

free from— 

G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 
75, Farringdon Road, 


COLONIAL PREFERENCE 
THE CANADIAN 
MINERAL WATER.. 


ORINK 


MAGI 


NATVRAL SPRING 


WATER 


A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM & GOUT. 
SPARKLING, EXHILARATING & TONIC. 


3° 
“MAGI ‘is bottled ONLY at the 
Spring in Canada. ~ 
Objainable from all ligh-Class Stores, Restauranls,s: 


and booklet post 


Sole Agents lor Europe, 


JoHN SAXON & CoMPANY, 
London, E.C. 


BRITISH MERCHANTS 


Halkin Sfreet, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
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——CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM——, 


By H. MASSAC BUIST. 


Britain’s Aerial Progress. 


HE Flying Machine Show at Olympia has now passed 
into aeronautical history. Altogether apart from 
the fact that it aroused very widespread interest and 
was notable in that the Prince and Princess of 

Wales made an opportunity to pay it a visit of considerable 
duration, examining the full-scale machines in great detail, 
it is notable as 
having marked 
really serious entry 
into the aeronau- 
tical industry of a 
number of British 
firms of old stand- 
ing in sister trades. 
Ido not think that 
the coachbuilders 
who are becoming 
recruits to this 
latest phase of 
employing wood- 
work can expect 
their examples 
seen at the exhi- 
bition and_ else- 
where to meet 
with anything else 
but disappoint- 
ment in the imme- 
diate future at any 
rate. Their argu- 
ment is, of course, 
that aeroplane 
construction calls 
for skilful carpen- 
trv and the man- 
agement of woods 
in which they are 
experienced. 
Judge, therefore, of one’s astonishment in finding that 
woods are actually used in some instances with the. grain 
running the wrong way for the strains to which it will be 
subjected, while it. is perlectly plain that though from the 
point of view of finish or workmanship in the matter of 
nicely polishing and so forth your coachmaker is a most 
worthy individual, as a class he is absolutely lacking in 
the necessary engineering knowledge which is so vital in 
constructing an aeroplane. 


ca te 


“CARS TO THE LEFT OF 


by road, and in every instance by motor. 


Imitation All the 
Vogue. 


AS is natural to 


expect, most 
of the recruits have 
not attempted 
anything original 
but have started 
by imitating. 
That is in the 
main a very wise 
policy, but it is 
somewhat  extra- 
ordinary to find 
that they have 
imitated that class 
of machine which 
is ‘the -least 
weatherwort h y— 
namely, the small 
monoplane. 


A Wrong System. 
‘The reason is 

obvious, 
namely, that they 
aim at producing 
a cheap machine. 
If, however, these 


KING MENELIK OF ABYSSINIA 


seen seated in front next the driver. 
seen in such strange surroundings. 


recruits had started with even a knowledge of other people’s 
practical experience—which is surely no secret—they would 


never have selected such a system. 


‘EM, 


We depict above the remarkable scene adjacent to the Sandown course during a recent meeting. 
On the occasion under notice hundreds of sports men—and women—made their way from town 


Surrounded by his staff. The monarch about whom there have been so many rumours is 


Omnibuses of the Air. 
“Though we may call biplanes the omnibuses of the air by 

reason of their comparatively bulky appearance when 
contrasted with single-surface machines, nevertheless any 
knowledge of wind conditions, particularly i in such a country 
as England, would surely and certainly lead to the conclu- 
sion that the best chance for a tyro is to get his machine 
as solid and of as 
ample spread as 
possible, not only 
with the aim of 
damping all oscil- 
lation but also 
that when in the 
course of travel 
such machines 
light on what are 
called ‘air poc- 
kets” in the atmo- 
sphere their own 
momentum will 
carry them over 
such treacherous 
spaces. 


ba 


Like unto Antarctic 
Perils. 


achines of 
short over- 

all length would 
be absolutely 
dropped into them 
just as on more 
solid material in 


CARS TO THE RIGHT OF ’EM”’ 


south polar ex- 
Every up-to-date course adjacent to London should p loration Sir 
now be provided with a large garage Ernest Shackle- 


ton’s party some- 
times fell into crevasses. The great trouble in aerial naviga- 
tion is that you cannot see either the air waves as you can 
the undulations of the surface of the sea, nor do you know 
when youare going straight into a bank of wind or out of one. 
* ca & 

Small Machines More Dangerous. 
What these are in strength you may judge from the expe- 
rience of the Hon. C. S. Rolls on his Wright biplane, 
when one side of his front elevating planes was torn to 
tibbons during a 
flight on a calm 
day. They got 
caught ‘suddenly 
by a sheer bank 
of wind, of the 
presence of which 
there was abso- 
lutely no warning, 
though it was 
going at over 
thirty miles an 
hour. Thesmaller 
the machine the 
more dangerous it 
is bound to. be. 
It is to be hoped 
that having 
viewed yarious 
types of aeroplanes 
at the show those 
who are taking a 
fly in the subject 
will have the 
energy to seek out 
the different flying 
grounds and study 
actual aeroplan- 


IN A WOLSELEY-SIDDELEY CAR 


It is seldom we should imagine a modern motor car is ing. They may 
The trying nature of the so-called roads is very apparent, begin to think for 
and is a striking testimony to the reliability of the Wolseley productions themselves when 


. they perceive, for 
example, an aeroplane going along at a height of 40 {t., 
and without any warning or change of its altitude in 
relation to the ground it will suddenly sink 1o ft. or more, 


(Continued on p, 144) 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM—cont. 


the drop being more instantaneous than sheer gravity, otherwise faster 
than a stone drops. That is because the flyer has suddenly come to 
an “air pocket,” which is just an equivalent practice to driving a 
motor car over a cliff. 
Never Forget this is the Earth. 
n considering the machines that have been shown at Olympia one 
finds that mechanically the recruits have certainly any amount to 
learn. It may be that they 
have got the aero curve of 
their main planes good 
enough to ensure lifting, 
but the majority of them 
have plainly gone on the 
assumption that if you 
can get off the ground and 
fairly launched in the air 
you have achieved the be- 
all and end-all of flight. 
They make no account of 
the untoward, which you 
may always expect in aerial 
navigation. [Equally they 
seem to overlook the fact 
that whether the termina- 
tion of an aerial journey 
is voluntary on the part of 
the pilot or not, every 
voyage has an end, and 
that end usually puts the 
vreatest strain on the 
machine. From a mere 
carpenter's point of view 
as one might say there is 
any amount to be learnt, 
because some ol the foreign models imitated are those that notoriously 
abroad are considered to be the weakest in the matter of design. The 
main aim seems to have been to save weight, yet many of those who 
have that in mind would be surprised if you told them that on their 
machines they have, say, a quarter more material than is needed in 
the framework to make them equally as strong as they are at the present 


WITH LORD KITCHENER IN AUSTRALIA 


The above interesting photograph of Lord Kitchener entering his 25-h.p. Talbot car was taken at 
Brisbane, which place he was visiting in connection with the military manceuvres some time ago. It is 
interesting to note that the well-known Talbot cars are the most popular cars in the Commonwealth Mr. Brennan uses on his 


moment—not that one admits for an instant that they are strong enough. 
I mean that, taking the structures as they are, by the exploitation of 
mortising and so forth we find the material cut away just where it 
will sustain the greatest strain. 
@ i 
Some of the Machines. : 
Among the biplanes we find that the most notable include the very 
latest Farman type shown by Mr. A. Rawlinson on the Darracq 
stand. It has a_ single 
rudder, also a feathering 
plane at the rear of the 
upper tail plane. This 
feathering plane is actuated 
in combination with the 
front horizontal rudder, so 
that the means of control- 
ling the flight path of 
the machine is_ entirely 
modified, being rendered 
more exact and quick. 


The Maxim Gyroscope. 
Sir Hiram Maxim recog- 
nises how very instant 
to act you must make your 
machinery when he says 
he apples a gyroscope 
towards the achievement 
of balance on his latest 
machine. He does not 
mean that he has a heavy 
apparatus something like 


single-track railway. To 
the contrary, Sir Hiram merely employs his gyroscope to make easier 
the physical exertion of the pilot to carry out the operations of 
manipulating the controlling of the machine to accommodate various 
wind conditions. By means of the gyroscope he achieves a more 
sudden action. Another notable biplane is a development of the 


‘arman, namely, the Roger Sommer. (Continued on p. ii) 
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SOLUTION \ 
MOTOR TYRES 
© The Doolop 

matic TyreCo. 


are fully described in the 


DO NOT START UPON YOUR EASTER TOUR UNPREPARED FOR EMERGENCIES. 


Dunlop pumps, inside and outside gaiters, repair outfits, tyre gauges, spare wheel covers. 
Detachable rims and their carriers, the Dunlop detachable wheel and other accessories 
new. booklet, 


Dunlop Tyre Co., Ltd., Aston, Birmingham, and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


gratis and post free on application. 
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THE HAWTHORN HILL STEEPLECHASES, 


MISS WILMOT LEADING IN HER FATHER’S HORSE, PLATONIC 


Although Sir Robert Wilmot sent two candidates to the post on the first day of the Hawthorn Hill meeting he was unsuccessful, both horses, Aunt Maud 
and Platonic (seen above), being placed third in their respective races 


Bane) oer 


ALEC HURLEY’S POOKLET WINNING THE HOLYPORT HURDLE RACE AT HAWTHORN HILL 


Mr. Alec Hurley, of music-hall fame and the husband of Miss Marie Lloyd, is a well-known sportsman, and owns several useful racers. He was successful 
in the above race with Pooklet, which made nearly all the running and won by six lengths 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM—cont. 


New Biplane Features. 
Hitherto there has been always a_ distinct 
difference in the means of controlling the 
dipping and rising motions of biplanes or double- 
surface machines and of monoplanes or single- 
surface flyers. The two-deckers are made to 
rise and fall by apparatus of various sorts, but 
all in the nature of hori- 
zontal rocking rudders 
placed forward, while with 
the single-surface machines 
having tractor screws in 
front it is impossible to 
employ such apparatus 
even if it would be efficient, 
consequently in the Antoi- 
nette, Blériot, and other 
types the aeroplane is made 
to keep a level course by 
rocking rudders. The show 
witnessed a development, 
however, in the matter of 
the biplane, which while it 
has been always considered 
the more stable type of 
machine does not, of course, 
appeal quite so much to 
the popular imagination. 
Incidentally, too, in practice 
no biplane has weathered 
such stiff wind conditions as 
the Antoinette monoplane. 
Novel Farman Principles. 
Be these things as may be, we have just seen 
that hitherto there is only one part of a 
biplane that is used for lifting or lowering it; 
that is to say, the extreme forward portion or 
rocking horizontal rudder. But in the very 
latest Farman exhibits shown on the Darracq 
stand by the Farman Agency, in which Mr. 
Rawlinson is the leading spirit, the trailing edge 


Fitted with a 50-60-h.p. Wolseley motor. 


of the upper tail plane is of the hinged feather- 
ing sort more or less familiar in monoplane 
practice. It is coupled up to the front horizontal 
rudders in such a way that you get a very much 
quicker action, and more effective, 
instead of a comparatively small plane en- 


deavouring to lift a machine by the head you 


THE VOISIN AEROPLANE, ‘*‘WOLSELEY NO. 1” 


prizes in one day 


turn the main planes into a sort of fulcrum, 
using the fore-and-aft extremities of the whole 
machine somewhat in the see-saw fashion. By 
this blending of monoplane and biplane practice 
you make a very much more lively machine of a 
two-decker and you achieve the very essential 
point of having an almost instantaneous means 
of control. 


‘¢ MAGNIFICENT ”’ 


Sir J. C 


, M.D. 


This is how an Eminent Physician describes 


PLASMON OATS 


The finest oats grown in Scotland, combined with Plasmon— 


no fibre, 


Sd. 


no husk, 


require only 4 minutes’ 


boiling— 


Ber packet. 


The Medical Times, June 26th, 1909, says :— 


“PLASMON OATS IS THE PREMIER FOOD OF ITS CLASs.” 


PLASMON COCOA 


Tenfold Nutriment, 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
“The Feeding of the Nations” (Truth), post free. 


PLASMON, Ltd. (Dept. B 148), Farringdon St., London, E.C. 


30 h.p. NOISELESS 


NAPIER 


Chassis Price, £545 


Satisfied users : 
H.R.H. Crown Prince of Siam. 
Lady Lampson. 


Earl of Portsmouth. 
Lionel de Rothschild, Esq. 


Write for Catalogue. 


9d. per tin. 


6 cyl. 


THREE YEARS’ 


BRITISH 
BUILT. 


S. F. EDGE (1907), Ltd., 


GUARANTEE. 


14, New Burlington St., London, W. 


because ~ 


The above photograph is a reproduction of an actual snapshot 
of De Baeder taken during one of his record flights at Chalons on the occasion when he won four 


Fresh Humber Principles. 
©! all the machines that struck the attention 
on entering the exhibition perhaps tie 
most remarkable in appearance was one ol the 
monoplanes on the Humber stand. Instead of 
having more or less of a delicate complicated 
skeleton or body there is a single round trunk 
about the circumference of 
a medium-sized pine tree. 
This lies horizontally with 
the thicker end forward and 
gradually tapering towards. 
the rear, so that skin friction 
is reduced to the minimum, 
there being only the initial 
displacement of the engine 
and propeller. All resist- 
ances to forward travel, 
such as the pilot, the petrol 
tank, and so forth, are in 
line immediately behind 
those units, the mechanical 
portions themselves being 
actually sunk in the trunk- 
like body, the engine bed- 
plate being a steel member 
into which the wooden 
trunk is forced. Another 
feature about this machine 
is that the wings have 
hinged trailing edges and 
are not warped for main- 


taining lateral _ stability. 
Instead, the controlling 


edges are the right one dipped and the left one 
raised, or the left one dipped and the right one 
raised in synchronism ; that is to say, the trail- 
ing edge of one wing performs precisely the 
opposite movement to that of the other, and what- 
ever you did to attend to the lateral balance of 
the machine you would find yourself slewing it 
round out of the straight line of flight. 


IDENTICAL PRICES 
DO NOT MEAN 
IDENTICAL VALUE. 


“SHELL” Motor Spirit costs 


no more than any other, but— 


‘SHELL 


—hbecause it gives — 


MORE MILES PER GALLON 
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ITS PERFECT PURITY— 


THAT’S THE POINT ! 
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MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
Softens Hard Water. 


PRICE 1/- PER BOTTLE. OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, &c. 
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IN LONDON. 
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iviera 
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3 Easter Frocks. 


185, REGENT STREET, | 
W. 6 


Ball Gowns, 


Bride and 
Bridesmaid’s 
to 
Dresses; S hi Apply to Mr. J. M S 
SS eh a Pa Apply to Mr. J. MorRIs, Super- 
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a e | Illustrated Travel Book, post 
Gowns. free, 6d. 
JAMES C. INGLIS, 
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F. Wootton for Lemberg. 
UNDERSTAND that arrangements 
have been made whereby Mr. 
“ Fairie’s” Lemberg will be ridden 
in the Derby by Frank Wootton, the 

champion jockey of last year. The news 

will interest the turf world generally, for 
since Maher arranged to ride Neil 

Gow for Lord Rosebery there has 

been a lot of speculation as to who 

the lucky jockey would be to ride 

Lemberg. This colt is the present 

favourite for the Derby though there 

are many who believe that he is 
really inlerior to Neil Gow. Any- 
how, it will interest the Lembergites 
to know from “The Syce” that he 

has done extremely well throughout . 

the winter. There is always anxiety 

as to how a good two-year-old will 
winter, but Lemberg has come 
through the ordeal as well as, say, 

Neil Gow himself. 


s & ® 


Maid of Corinth. 
A™ while I am discussing Lem- 
berg let me add that Bayz irdo 
in the same stable has also done 
well, though, of course, there was 
not so much doubt in his case as 
with the younger horse. I regret, 
however, to hear that Sir William 
Bass’s Maid of Corinth has not win- 
tered well. If I had been asked to 
name a_ two-year-old filly before 
whom there were tremendous possi- 
bilities as to improvement I should un- 
hesitatingly have declared for Maid of 
Corinth, the second of Sceptre’s foals. 
You can never explain why a horse does 
not make normal improvement, but on 
the other hand stands still as it were. 
The trainer watches it as zealously and 
hopefully as his other horses, and yet some 
misunderstood natural force is at work 
which is retarding development. I am 
extremely sorry as regards Maid of 
Corinth. She was a charming young 
lady as a two-year-old and, more- 
over, I wanted her owner to havea 
really good one of his own breeding. 


About ‘‘ Managers.” 
Tt seems to be the fashion nowa- 
days for certain of the wealthy 
owners to have managers of their 
racehorses who act as intermediaries 
between the owners and the trainers. 
‘These managers are lucky men. 
Because of their intimacy with all 
thatis going on—they must be behind 
the scenes—they enjoy all the joys 
and few of the sorrows of owner- 
ship. By the former I include the 
privilege of visiting the training 
quarters and witnessing trials, etc. ; 
by the latter 1 mean the expenses 
of ownership. That is really where 
the owner comes in. 


Why ? 
Now why should there be mana- 
gers? 1 can appreciate the 
necessity in the cases of dukes, earls, 
and influential landlords, whose daily 
lives are bound up with far more 
important details of national con- 
cern, but there are other instances 
in which these managers would 
seem to lag superfluous. Their 
social positions are excellent, and 
their racing influence unquestionably 


On the left Dr. MacCabe, Lady de Bathe (Mrs. 
Mr. W. T. Robinson, who trained the winner of the Lincoln 


At the Hawthorne Hill Steeplechases held recently. 
borough, needless to say, is an enthusiastic sportswoman and 


grows in consequence. But may not 
they be more ornamental than useful ? 
Foy Ht t 


The Third Party. 
f course, the owners know their own 
business best, but I am asking the 
question from the trainer’s point of view. 


PERSONALITIES AT LINCOLN 


I imagine he does not love this way of 
dealing through a third party. He pos- 
sibly feels that his owner’s confidence in 
him is only limited whereas it should be 
unlimited. So the manager is only tole- 
rated, not because he is responsible for 
winning one race more or less but be- 
cause he like the trainer is in the employ 
of the man with his fingers on the purse 
strings. 


LADY DESBOROUGH AND HER SON, THE HON. G. GRENFELL 


takes the keenest interest in all open-air sports 


vi 


Jersey), and it 


Lady Des- 
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By 
‘6 Tine Syce.’® 


The Non-sporting Owner. 
hat I would like to see is every owner 
his own manager. Otherwise he 
must not be surprised if outsiders suspect 
him of racing not for the sake of sport— 
for the management of your own horse 
must yield of itself more than half the 
pleasures of horsemanship—but for 
the sake of appearances only. To 
figure as an important owner is 
possible to any rich man. To figure 
as an important owner for sport's 
sake is only the lot of the owner 
who deals directly through his 
trainer. It is wonderful what a 
difference there is between the two 
distinctions. 


te 


The Lincolnshire. 


V hata mowing down o! favourites 

on Lincolnshire Handicap 
day. Where were Christmas Daisy, 
Delirium, Valens, Kakadu, Hymet- 
tus, etc.? Yet Cinderello’s victory 
must have taken a lot of money 
out of the ring, for Robinson’s 
people had made no mistake about 
backing the horse. Personally I 
could not befriend an animal that 
had no form since being a two-year- 
old. Moral: Never be “prejudiced i in 
horse-racing. But was this preju- 
dice? I am disposed to argue that 
is common sense as a rule to 
ignore a horse that has been “on 
the shelf” a long time on account 
of infirmities until it has proved its com- 
plete recovery. 


In the Swim. 
‘The public had no grounds for knowing 
that Cinderello was perfectly well 
again, just as they remained doubtful to 
the last about Dark Ronald prior to 
winning the Royal Hunt Cup last year. 
Therefore Cinderello’s win, like 
that of Dark Ronald’s, was not a 
popular victory in the sense that 
Tom, Dick, and Harry backed 
the horse throughout the country. 
Neither one nor the other did. The 
prizes go to the big operators who 
were in theswim. ‘THE Syce.” 


Arthur Birch. 


A! sportsmen will be glad to hear 

of the continued well- doing of 
Arthur Birch, the ex- -steeplechase 
jockey, who broke his back through 
a fall at Gatwick three years ago. 
Birch has decided to take up his 
residence at Eastbourne, arid arrived 
there recently. Birch, who is un- 
able to use the lower part of his 
body, bears his affliction with forti- 
tude and appeared in excellent 
spirits. 


At Creslow. 


he Whaddon Chase Point-to- 
Point Steeplechases held last 
week at Creslow were most suc- 
cessful, and some capital sport was 
witnessed by a large crowd of 
spectators. On another page we re- 
produce some photographs of well- 
known personalities who were in 
evidence. The Members’ Race, the 
first event on the card, was won by 
Lord Dalmeny’s Petroleur. 
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FRIENDS 
OF OURS. 


No. 2. THE DOCTOR 


Wonderful man, the 
doctor! 

Got tremendous pull 
on the race. 

Only man entitled to 
charge for admission 
to the earth, and 
soundest possible 
guide on best way to 
enjoy the Show. 
Acting ‘‘in loco pa- 
rentis” to humanity 
breaks legal limit when 
he likes and gets for- 
given. 3 
(‘The great bond between us is his favourite and best prescription — 


“AVOID WORRY” 


WHICH IS EQUIVALENT TO SAYING— 
USE 


_ Manufactured by 


Tue B.F. Goopricu Co., Lrp., 7, SNow Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 


THE. TATLER 


BY ROYAL 
WARRANT 


WATERPROOFERS 
\ Fo ‘ TO HIS MAJESTY 


veale 7 
THE KING (ales 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


TAILORS S 
TO H-RH 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. ts 


Sole Makers of the 
Incomparable 


“ AQUASCUTUM ” 
COATS. 


Waterproof 
Pure Wool. 


Undoubtedly the 
most comfortable 
and reliable for 
all purposes. 


e Price 
5) 


Gns. 


/ u * AQUASCUTUM ”” 
COATS are made 
in our model 
workshops which 
are open at any 
time to the inspec- 
tion of customers. 


d Patterns and 
Catalogue “I” A 
on application. 


THE GOLFING ““AQUASCUTUM.” 
Hygienic. Light in Weight. All Wool. 


THE SACKVILLE “ AQUASCUTUM.” 


Made in exclusive designs and colourings. 


Price 34 Guineas. From 3% Guineas. 
100, REGENT STREET, W. 
JD) City Agency : AUSTIN REED, 13, Fenchurch Street, E.C. Lr) 
) : 


j 


Benger’s Food, 
prepared with fresh new 
milk is all food. 


It is distinguished from others by the ease with 
which it can be digested and absorbed. _It can be 
served prepared to suit the exact physical condition of 
the person for whom it is intended. 


Benger’s food is for infants, invalids, and all whose 
digestive powers have become weakened through illness or 
advancing age. 


Benger’s food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc, 


EXPERT OPINION from 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
“Lord Charles has been looking through a pair 
of Mr. Busch’s glasses which had engraved on 
them ‘Prisma Binocle Terlux.’ Lord Charles 
during his long experience at sea has never be- 
fore looked through so good a pair of glasses,” 
And Later— 

“I have a pair of your Prism Binocul:rs. 
They are certainly by far the best glasses 

I have ever used.” 


(Signed) Charles Beresford, Admiral. 


Prism Binocular 


Our List contains the largest selection of Prism 
Binoculars made by any one maker in the world 
for all purposes and to suit all pockets. 


OF ALL 
OPTICIANS 


POST FREE FROM 
EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 35, Charles Street, 
HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


TE PARE Ee 
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Gossip from the Green-room. 


An Always Excellent Programme. 


T is very rare indeed that the London 
Hippodrome has not one of the most 
attractive programmes to be seen 
anywhere. This week its interest is 

quite exceptional. Miss Ada Reeve, one 
of the cleverest of all our light- musical 
artists, is there singing several of her most 
popular items from her repertory. The 
other afternoon she was singing “ When 
Richard I. Sat on the Throne,” an amus- 
ing parody of ancient times, another called 
“Servants,” and the ever-favourite, “ Goo- 
goo Land.” With what wonderful point 
she sang these songs, and with what wealt 
of expression she maraged to convey their 
innermost meaning across the footlights, 
only those who 
know the delight- 
ful method of 
this popular 
singer and actress 
can fully appre- 
ciate. But be- 
sides Ada Reeve 
there is quaint, 
laughter - compel- 
ling Louie Freear, 
who, returning to 
the London stage 
a trifle plumper 
than before, is 
even more amus- 
ing and droll than 
ever. Her new 
song about a hus- 
band who took 
the pledge is one 
of the very best 
ditties she has 
ever had. The 
Grotesques, too, 
are always worth 
seeing, though 
everybody misses 
their original 
leader, Mr. Vere 
Smith, whose 
death, which took 
place with tragic 
suddenness, was 
one of the saddest 
events which have 
happened in the 
theatrical — proles- 
sion lor some time 
past. The Gro- 
tesques still in- 
clude their funny 
Village — Concert, 
which is one of 
the neatest pieces 
of burlesque to be 
seen anywhere 
around. Every 
item, however, on 
the Hippodrome 
programme is well 
worth a visit to that popular theatre, and 
the forthcoming appearance of Madame 
Réjane, which takes place on the 4th of 
next month, is lkely to be one of the 
great theatrical sensations of the season 


A Musical-comedy Operette. 


erhaps when the whole piece has been 
thoroughly brightened up Two Merry 
Monarchs at the Savoy Theatre will de- 
velop into one of the real successes of 
the season. At the present time, how- 
ever, it isa not unpleasing heterogeneous 


kind of entertainment which is full of 
pretty faces, charming dresses, fairly 
humorous incidents, well-turned lyrics, 


andsomewhat commonplace music. These 
are excellent foundations, however, and 
Mr. C. H. Workman, the capable manager 
of the Savoy and always-humorous come- 
dian, can well be counted on to supply 
the other needed essentials. 


The Plot. 
he first act suffers from too much, or 
rather too many, plots, and the 


second act from too little or too few. 
The story, however, which eventually 
becomes the main theme is an amusing 
one. The world is divided into two 
kingdoms. The King of Esperanto rules 
over one of these, and only the presence 


MLLE. LYDIA KYASHT 


The popular premiere danseuse of the Empire Theatre, where she made her début when Mile. Genée left 
for America, and immediately became a prime favourite. 


she will have a wonderful opportunity for displaying her art in all its varying graces 


of King Utops prevents him from ruling 
over the other. To rid himself of this 
second, and to his view quite unneces- 
sary, monarch King Esperanto seeks to 
remove King Utops from the face of the 
earth by arranging a marriage between 
him and his own ‘daugl hter. In order to 
convict the royal lover of a heinous 
offence King Esperanto issues an edict 
against kissing. He himself is immortal, 
having shared the elixir of life with his 
confidential assistant. As it turns out, 
however, this confidential assistant is the 
very king whom he wishes to remove from 
the earth altogether. So the young 
princess, having. already given her heart 
to Prince Charmis, the governor of the 


Vill 


In the new Empire ballet, ‘‘From East to West,” 


police, everything turns out well for the 
lovers, and thus all ends happily, and 
continues so, we presume, for ever and 
ever afterwards, 


* 


The Company. 
M: Workman impersonates the véle of 


King. Esperantos, — Postmaster- 
General, and Assessor of Taxes. To a 


certain extent the vdle differs from ‘the 
type of characters in which this always 
admirable comedian has~so far been seen. 
That he succeeds in carrying the part—- 
and toa great extent the whole produc- 
tion—to a successful close is only to pay 
a well-deserved tribute to his wonderful 
versatility and 
always legitimate 
comic powers. 
Apart from Mr. 
Workman, how- 
ever, there is no 
very vreat name 
to conjure with in 
the company ; but 
Mr. Roland Cun- 
ningham has a 
fine stage presence 
and a well- 
trained voice, and 
Mr. Lennox Pawle 


and Mr. Robert 
Whyte, jun., as 
King Utops and 
King Paul — of 
Esperanto respec- 
tively, are suffi- 
ciently droll and 


effective, while tlie 
ladies—Miss Daisy 
le Hay, Miss Alma 
Barber, and Miss 
Mayne Young— 
are one and all 
delightful. The 
music of Mr. Or- 
lando Morgan is 
not very original 
but quite tuneful, 
and Mr. Work- 
man’s song, 
“High Jinks,” and 
“You must have 
a licence for that ”’ 
are likely to be ex- 
tremely popular. 


co 


A Popular Re- 
vival. 


Tre Whip has 
Bassano been’ revived 
at Drury Lane 


with allits old suc- 
cess, and the run is 
likely to be con- 
tinued until the 
end of the season. Certainly the national 
theatre has rarely been better provided for 
than by this thrilling, amusing, and always 
interesting drama by Messrs. Raleigh and 
Hamilton, The acting, too, is first-rate. 
Miss Fanny Brough is always inimitable 
in certain kinds of parts, and in this 
instance is suited to a nicety. Mr. Cyril 
Keightley is the most polished villain 
imaginable, and Miss Nancy Price plays 
with full melodramatic effect. Miss Jessie 
Bateman, too, is invariably charming, and 
Mr. Basil Gill as the weak-willed curate 
and Mr. Charles Rock as the bookie could 
not be improved upon. The Whip should 
continue its triumphant career for many 
months to come. 
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First in the ‘Good Old Days — and first To-day 


“Just like Candy ”” critaren say of 
PERRY’S 


COUG@TE’S HELENA : UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM The Last Phase. NO TWO ALIKE. 


EACH ONE HAS DISTINGUISHING NUMBER. 
66 2 99 
Not like Candy ”” imcthers say, 


In Colour Facsimile. Approved ty all Railway Companies. 
because there is not a particle of sugar in this antiseptic 


dentifrice. 

Your children will delight in its favour and use it freely, 
while their teeth will soon prove its wonderful efficiency 
as a cleanser and preservative. 

Disproves the theory that a cleansing dentifrice must be 
disagreeable to the taste. 


: Per Packet of Sd. Six Labels. 
The Striking Picture of SE 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES, BOOK- 


The Great Napoleon | qe 
By JAMES SANT, R.A. === MOTORISTS 


HING 
M rok aR 
Oto Ris 


5 ee is a book you cannct 

i 1j ; he afford to be without 
Size of Work, 242 in. x 19 in. aie laroese most compre- 
Price = £1 11 6G. heas ve an est illus- 
trated list ever published. 


So Soe t Gratis and Post Free. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., AWEA A. W.:'GAMAGE, LTD: 
RW on 


COMES OUT A RIBBON. LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH. 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 2d. in stamps. 
COLGATE & Co., British Depot, Dept. T, 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. Est. 1806. 


Hovsoryn, E.C, 
Great New Street, London, L0H § BENETFINK & CO.,LTD., 
= CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


And all Art Dealers. 


AN EVENT OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


THE WHOLE of our enormous Stock of Antique, Superior Second-hand and Modern Furniture is being 
offered at reductions which will effect a saving to the purchaser of from 15% to 50%. Our Patrons 
may reasonably ask, “If this is really genuine, why are you making these great reductions on saleable 
articles?” For reasons, write for Sale Catalogue of Old World Furniture containing all particulars 


H 
5 
i 
i 
: 
2 
} 
4 


TR 842 6 Genuine Old Sheraton TR 840 3 Old Empire Chairs, cane TR 844 5 Genuine Old Mahogany 
Mahogany Chairs in red velvet. seats, with brass lyre in back. Chairs covered in green lining. 
Original Price £10 10 o Original Price £6 6 o > Original Price £15 0-0 
Sale Price £8 O O Sale Price £4 4° O the 3 Sale Price £10 0 O 
BARGAINS IN ANTIQUE CHAIRS NUMBERS OF OTHERS IN STOCK 


STORY @ TRIGGS, 


Only Address: 152 to 156, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(Near St. Paul’s and Blackfriars Stations.) 
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WITIR|. SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


novel-publishing season is not likely to 
offer anything better—very few indeed as 
For the scene of “The Thief of 
’* the author has once more sought 
inspiration from the romantic beauty of 


good. 
V irtue’ 


Dartmoor; it is a locale, however, 
which is well worth painting again 
and again. Surely, too, Mr. Phill- 
potts is almost unrivalled in his 
descriptions of the peasants in this 
part of the world. His rustic charac- 
ters really are peasants and not 
merely puppets in fancy dress strug- 
gling valiantly with some rural 
dialect as are the country people of 
so many stories. The characters of 
Philip Ouldsbroom, Unity, his wife, 
and Henry Birdwood—the chief actors 


in this human tragedy—are vividly’ 


drawn, while even the smallest, least 
important, person is wonderful ly vital 
and living. It is, indeed, a book of 
rare beauty and one of the best 
I have read for a very long time. 
It should considerably enhance the 
reputation of this popular author. 


tt 


Sayings from “‘The Thief of Virtue.” 
“Orly. a fool’s ‘feard of the future.” 
‘““ Everybody’s got a God, even 
them that pretend loudest that they 
haven't.” 
“There are some people who are 
only being true to themselves when 
they are being untrue to others.” 


“ There’s ‘naught woman can do that 
man can’t forgive if they love enough.” 


“There is no loneliness in nature.” 


* Revenge is only food for the strong.” 
““We can’t have everything, and at filty 


we begin to know it—if not before.” 


“"Tis so easy to get away from every- 


body and be wise—all alone.” 

“You can’t buy friends in 
this world, you can only hire 
‘em; and if pay day comes 
round and the money’s gone 
you'll find what nine in ten be 
worth.” 

“ The interest of life shifts so 
slowly that those still in the 
heat and turmoil thereof per- 
ceive not when they begin to 
drift from the central position.” 

“If the wheel of the world 
can’t turn us true it breaks us.” 


A Restful Volume. 
I" “ Rest and Unrest” (Duck- 
worth) Mr. Edward Thomas 
has written a curiously fascinat- 
ing little book. Half stories, 
half essays—in description— 
these chapters possess a charm 
all their own. They are vague, 
almost incomprehensible I can 
well believe to the majority 
of people, but they show much 
observation, they are invariably 
well written, and there is an 
elusive charm about them which 
is wholly attractive. Out of 
the nine short pieces included 
in the volume I prefer ‘‘ Mothers 
and Sons,”’ which describes the 
hideous laying waste of a rural 
paradise by the onmarch of 
commercial prosperity and the 
effect it has upon the mind of 
a poet and those who loved the 
place in its peaceful solitude. 


ruled them all their lives with a will of 
iron and an aggressive voice, against which 
they have all at times inwardly rebelled 
though they have acquiesced peacelully 
Thomas's 


enough upon the surface. Mr. 


Barnett 


MISS EILEEN LAURENCE SMITH 


A beautiful débutante who was presented at his Majesty's 
court on the 4th of this month. Miss Smith wears a gown 


by Redfern 
book is very probably caviar to the 
general, but it is well worth reading by 


those who do not object to books which 
may make them sad but which certainly 
make them think. It is delightfully 
written and full of those intimate touches 
which alone endear a book to our hearts. 


THES D-C.2 


CARTOONIST AT HOME 


Sayings from ‘Rest and Unrest.” 
aye . 
- | he respect due to age is a ceremony 


carried out to weariness.” 
*‘Ttis that deep, beneficent, unconscious 


life which is what after all we remember 


with the most satisfaction and learn, 
often too late, to label happiness when 
the pleasures have all fallen away.” 

“The wind has as many voices as 
men have moods, and more.” 

“Old men and young men and 
maidens, generation alter generation, 
are indistinguishable in their grey 
and white plumage and. wandering 
cries. They suffer a contentment that 
is not happiness.” 


te 


The Magazine of Poetry. 
f the March number of “The 
Thrush” (Chapman and Hall) is 

not quite so interesting as some of 
the previous numbers there is a good 
deal in it which is well worth read- 
ing. As it happens, however, the 
prose of this particular number is 
more remarkable than the poetry. 
This latter is rather dull if the truth 
must be told. Thereis a strange lack 
of virility about most of it, and 
nothing is more tedious than washy 
sentiment. As an example | quote 
one called ‘Growing Darkness.” It 
is typical of many others which, 
though quite pretty in intention, might 
easily have the same _ adjective 


repeated twice in immediate succession— 
a fatal thing in all art :— 

When darkness fades we look for little stars, 
Jupiter, Venus, Sirius, Saturn, Mars, 

Pricking the sapphire velvet, and the night 
Deepening we measure by their growing light. 


And when love leaves us many are the toys 


We make believe with and account 
as doves 
But ah! the more they pleasure us 
we know 
The more the measure of our loss 
and woe. 
% ae % 
Sevenpenny Reprints. 
To its already admirable 
series of sevenpenny re- 
prints the Macmillan company 
has added a further five volumes. 
These include Mr. Marion Craw- 


ford’s exquisite stories, ‘‘ The 
Tale of a Lonely Parish” and 
the same author’s popular “ Mr. 
Isaacs’’; “Cecilia de Noél,” 
by Lanoe Falconer; Rhoda 
Broughton’s beautiful | love 
story, ‘‘Cometh Up as a 
Flower’; and Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s romance, The 


Stooping Lady.” Each volume 
contains a well-designed illus- 
tration by way of frontispiece, 
and all are daintily bound and 
excellently printed. It is an 
admirable library of modern 
Bee: 
i 

Books to Read. 
“T’ony Hucues. By Stephen 

Knott. (The Century Press.) 

In THE WAKE OF THE GREEN 
Banner. By Eugene Paul 
Metour. (Heinemann.) 

Opportunity. By Margaret 
Cross. (Chatto and Windus.) 

oAN Harcourt: the Story 


“Sunday Afternoon” is also Mr. David Wilson is a cartoonist and caricaturist who’ has worked under of a Plain Woman. By Ger- 
very interesting, showing as it the Liberal banner for many, years. His clever work isa regular feature trude Letch. (Drane.) 

1 a; tl ff ct ee ara of “*The Daily Chronicle. Mr. Wilson is a most versatile and quick aR Far F By 
Coe NS on a latg€ worker, and like the famous Sir F. C. Gould has done yeoman work for HE, LP ATAL LIVE. y 
family of a mother who has the Liberal party Gerald Biss. (Greening.) 


x 


Tyas penemeeeee 
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“THE SPHERE" USED AS A TARGET ON THE BEACH AT BUFFALO RIVER, CAPE COLONY. 


SPHERES) Every Week THE SPHERE 
uN hits the Bulls Eye of 
fou = Popularity. 

It has itself recently served 
— as a Bulls Eye on a 
re ieee remote African beach. 


COVER AFTER FIRING. 


PORTRAITS WW COLOUR-MR. ASQUITH & MR. BALFOUR, —. - 


HOW WE USED “THE SPHERE” AS A TARGET. 


ACamre, Buffalo River, Cape Colony. 
Che Editor, “ Whe Sphere,” London. February I /th, 1910. 
Dear Sir, 

At a seaside camp in Cape Colony we had a rifle range made for a B.S.A. 
air rifle, and as you will see from enclosed photo the front page of your paper was 
used for want of a target. The kettle was scraped for soot and mixed with salad oil, 
and the painting was done with the fin of a penguin. 

I send you the original front page, and you will see that pretty good shooling 


resulted at 50 yards. 
Yours faithfully, 
P. BRINDEAU. 


“ THE SPHERE 6° 


WEEKLY. Of all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. WEEKLY. 


THE TATLER 
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An Up-to-date Hotel. 

HE latest addition to the list of hotels in the 
West-end is the Richelieu. For a consi¢er- 
able time extensive alterations have been in 
progress in the building at the corner of 

Oxford Street and Dean Street formerly occupied by 
the Royal Hotels Combine and known as the Hotel 
Tudor. Situated in close proximity to all the West- 
end theatres and music-halls and in the heart of the 
shopping district there is no doubt the Richelieu 
will supply a much-felt need and be accorded wide 
patronage. The fact that the direction is entirely in 
the hands of Mr. Peter Gallina, the popular proprietor 
of the Rendezvous Restaurant in Dean Street, is in 
itself an assurance of excellence in every way. 
tt oa i 

Two Admirable Toilet Preparations. . 

owever clever may be the dentist to whom one 

commits the care of one’s teeth his efforts are 

of no avail unless during the intervals between the 
visits a good dentilrice is employed Eminent autho- 
rities in the dental world have a very exalted opinion 
of the merits of Colgate’s Dental Ribbon Cream sold 
by all chemists. It is an antiseptic dentifrice which 
gives a pearly lustre to the teeth without irritating 
the gums or injuring the enamel, and effectively 
destroys decay germs. Another preparation for which 
this firm is responsible is Dactylis Tale Powder, which 
is a pleasant toilet and nursery powder. 


-An Excellent Tonic. 
Foolish indeed is the man or woman who 
thinks that in this treacherous climate of 
ours he or sie is able to defy that most insidious 
of all foes, influenza, without a tonic. In the 
early spring lack of energy, lassitude, and a 
general [feeling of weariness pervade the system 
which are frequently the harbingers of influenza. 
Nothing scores a more complete triumph over 
these premonitory symptoms than Wincarnis, a 
glass of which should be taken with a biscuit in 
the middle of the morning as well as before 
retiring to rest at night. If preferred it can be 
taken at meals, but it engenders a far keener 
appetite when taken as previously suggested. 
* e 


Easter on the South Coast. 
‘he Brighton and South Coast Railway an- 
nounces a number of cheap return tickets by 
fast train from London to Brighton, Worthing, 
Littlehampton, Bognor, Hayling Island, Southsea, 
Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, Seaford, Eastbourne, 
Bexhill, Hastings, etc. These tickets will be 
issued on the 24th (to-morrow), 25th, 26th, and 
27th, available to return by any train according 
to class on any day except day of issue up to and 
including Tuesday, March 29. Day excursions 
will be run on Good Friday, Easter Sunday, and 
Monday. 


London’s newest hotel. 
are under the direction of Mr. 
popular proprietor of the Rendezvous Restaurant in 


aie) 


A DIAMOND PENDANT 


Showing the fashionable grille background, 
at the Parisian Diamond Company s—85, 
New Bond Street, W.; 143, Regent Street, 
W.; 37, 38, and 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


THE HOTEL RICHELIEU, OXFORD STREET 


Dean Street 


The catering arrangements 
Peter Gallina, the 
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Facilities for the Tourist. 
he London and North-Western Railway Company 

is affording Londoners extensive opportunities 
for visiting many ol the most delight ul holiday resorts 
as well as provincial towns at cheap fares. Amongst 
the large number of trips arranged mention may 
be made of excursions to Dublin, Killarney, Cork, 
Limerick, Belfast, and numerous other stations in 
Ireland; Liverpool, Manchester, Blackpool, More- 
cambe, and the lake district; the principal places in 
Scotland; te North, South, and Central Wales; the 
English lake district, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
ihe Manchester and Liverpool districts, and the Isle 
of Man. ; 

tt tt ie 

Disconcerting Spring Sunshine, 
Spring sunshine has the most disconcerting way of 

showing up the dust and dirt that have accumu- 
lated during “the winter months on our raiment to : say 
nothing of that on our carpets, curtains, and other 
household draperies. P. and P. Campbell’s Perth Dye 
Works, Perth, are perfectly equipped for dyeing and 
cleaning. They are making a special feature of oleate 
ing dresses without unpicking them, or if desired they 
will d ye them any of the new spring shades, patterns 
of which are already on view at the receiving offices. 
Furthermore a special adaptation of the French 
process of cleaning is applied to men’s suits, overcoats, 
etc., the results ever being eminently satisfactory. 

a i it 

Hol.day Resorts. 
The special programme of excursions issued by 

the Great Central Railway contains an 
almost unlimited choice of resorts suitable for all 
tastes and requirements. The arrangements 
embrace nearly 600 seaside and inland resorts, 
extending through the midland counties, York- 
shire, Lancashire, North-East and Norih-West 
coasts, and North of England generally. Arrange- 
ments have been carefully made tc shorten the 
journey of the long-distance traveller by bring- 
ing his destination as near to London as possible 
in point of time. Special corridor trains leave 
Marylebone to-morrow (March 24) at 8.45, 
IO a.m., 12.5, 3.15, 3-20, 4.30, 6.20, IO p.m., 
and 12. 30 midnight ; and special trains will also 
be run on Good Friday, Saturday Sunday, and 
Monday (Bank Holiday.) Other noticeable features 
of the programme are the issue of Saturday-to- 
Monday, week-end tickets and frequent day and 
half-day SNES to utes of histories il interest. 


A Successful Recital. 

iY iss Christian Keay’s vocal recital at the Salle 
Erard, Great Marlborough Street, on the 

17th was most successful in every way, and a large 

audience wasinattendance. Miss Keay’ s methods 

are likely to bring her name into more prominence 

than ever on the concert platform. 


THE FEAR OF LOVE—continued. 


feel like? You should have plenty to tel! 


but I refuse to discuss it. 


Tam married.’ 


Stanton Drew was watching from the _ hall- 


us. 

“Tt feels splendid certainly to come back 
—to you’ 

She withdrew her hand, checking her intended 
plirases of felicitation and welcome. 

“You will stay, of course, and meet Stan- 
ton? You knew him, I believe.” 

He turned and paced the room restlessly. 

“How can I greet the man who has stolen 
you from me?” he questioned. “I should like 
to kill him! No; I didn’t mean that,” he inter- 
jected, observing Esther’s angry eyes. ‘But it 
would be impossible. How did you come to 
marry him, Esther? How did he manage to 
cozen you over when he knew you were mine?” 

“Be careful, please, how you speak of my 
husband. He won me fairly. There was no 
cozening about it at all.” 

“You'll admit perhaps that it is a trifle 
hard on me?” His look was ardent, and his 
tone suggested even more than his words. 

“T admit that Fate has used you rather 
harshly a 

““ Pate!’ he exclaimed scornfully. 


“And in love?”’ 

“Yes.”” -She blushed 
confession. 

“ And happy ?” 

“* And happy,” she returned steadily. 

“And there’s an end of it, I suppose, as far as 
I am concerned ?” 

“ Of course.” 

*““ Are you sure?”’ Hecame over close to her. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What lsay. Have I lost you?” 

The real nature of the man came to her in 
a flash of revelation, and she shuddered. If 
Stan would onlv come! 

“Heavens, Esther,’ he pursued, “but you 
are lovely enough to make a monk forget his 
vows, and I have taken no vows.” 

“But I have,” she said hotly, “and I must 
ask you to go—at once.” She pressed the bell. 

“Not before I’ve kissed you, even if it’s for 
the last time,” he exclaimed madly, attempting 
to seize her wrists. 

“T assure you that it would be the last time 
if you did,” interposed a rather grim voice. 


rosily at the sweet 


opened door aiid a servant stood behind him. 
“The last time probably that you would kiss 
anybody. May I ask are you out of your senses, 
Chalmers?” He came forward and took his 
wile’s arm caressingly, for she was trembling on 
the verge of tears. 

“T apologise,’ said Chalmers sullenly. 

“Only just in time, my friend.” 

“You — there’s some excuse for 
sidering all things.” 

“Don’t be a fool. 

“Yes, you thief.” 

Stanton relinquished his wile’s arm and 
stood with his fists clenched and the veins of 
his forehead swelling. 

“Get out—quick,”’ he said, and the visitor 
went, while Esther’s lips met her husband’s in 
passionate thanks. 

“He won't come again, dear,” said Stanton 
as a little later on she poured him out a cup 
of tea. “ Exile from civilisation seems to have 
affected his manners; but,’ he added, looking 
across at her face, ‘I don’t know that the poor 
beggar hadn’t some excuse alter all.” 


me con- 


Are you going?” 


KS eee, 
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